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THE MISSION OF RESEARCH. 
Macigan Prize Oration. 


> piety is only the cap-stone of the great pyramid 
of thought. Research, the foundation on which that 
pyramid rests. Knowledge is infinitely complex—the labor- 
ious product of successive ages, the piled-up effort of innu- 
merable minds. Research is infinitely simple—the inborn 
instinct of all times, the natural out-groping of individual 
soul. No restricted faculty is this, but rather that universal 
longing with which 
“ Our spirits beat their mortal bars, 
And starlike, mingle with the stars,” 


that restless activity which strives to open the sealed lips of 
Nature and unbar the massive gates of the Universe. 
Nature! great silent mystery around us—the Universe! 
“huge, illimitable whirlwind of force”—what would we 
ever have known of these; whence would have come those 
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conceptions on which thought has built the magnificent 
structures of Science, ‘Philosophy and Religion, had it not 
been for this power behind thought—the power which has 
in all ages led the mind patiently to struggle with these 
mighty problems? But grand as have been the conquests 
of this divine instinct, great as are these thought-reared 
fabrics of knowledge, are they all in all? Do we build for 
the building’s sake alone, or is there some higher end, some 
worthier consummation which is the true, the final mission 
of research? In the light of the present, in the promise of 
the future, the hierarchs of knowledge shall answer for 
themselves. 

Nowhere has research gained greater victories than in the 
realm of Science. ‘“ Onward and forever onward, mightier 
and forever mightier, rolls the tide of discovery.” Look 
down the steep generations of the past, and behold men 
working at the A BC of the world’s great primer. See 
how, as the primer was mastered, the same spirit of research 
led them on in spite of difficulty and rebuff, until the wedge 
inserted long ago, and driven deeper and deeper by the 
blows of many master minds, has cleft its way far into the 
phenomena of existence and given us the “ triumphs of 
modern Science.” Much boasted triumphs of Science! 
What are they after all? “This green, flowery, rock-built 
earth,” says Carlyle, “This great deep sea of azure that 
swims overhead, the winds sweeping through it, the black 
cloud fashioning itself together; * * * what is it, aye, 
what? At bottom we do not yet know, we can never know 
at all.” Great as have been the strides of research, there 
are barriers it cannot pass. Beyond triumph there is still 
humiliation; beyond victory, still defeat; beyond Science, 
still Nescience. , 

Bat Philosophy, too, is the child of research. Research 
not of the earth earthy, but soaring to the highest heavens, 
piercing, if possible, the veil which hides the face of the 
invisible; research which would gaze on the illusive light 
of perfect Truth! And what splendid intellects, what noble 
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minds have joined in this great search, have taken on this 
glorious title—lovers of Truth—and flashed the sunlight of 
their genius on the labyrinthine ways that lead us—whither ? 
Ah, that is the question! ToTruth? But we are no nearer 
that to-day than they were two thousand years ago. Phi- 
losophy, like the planets, sweeps out vast courses in the 
heavens, but, like theirs, its orbit is an ever-returning ellipse. 
From the magnificent but hopeless spectacle we turn back: 
dismayed, with the words of the modern philosopher ring- 
ing in our ears, “ To know more, we must be more.” 

Turn lastly to Religion. Would you estimate the debt it 
owes to research? Mark then the dark spots in history; 
they are the times when Religion sought to bind and subdue 
this free spirit of man until the pent-up questionings within 
him would be no longer silenced, but burst forth in great 
rivers of Reformation sweeping into the broad ocean of 
religious liberty. Rising from the same calm depths of the 
heart, research leads Religion out of the narrow limits of 
creed and superstition to worship a universal father at the 
great altars of Nature and Humanity. Yet research can 
only elevate and stimulate Religion, it can never perfect it. 
Down the dark vale of the future Faith shines as its only 
morning star, and Love as its sole guiding light. 

Science—Philosophy—Religion—each passes before us 
with a pomp and pageantry greater than ever graced a 
Roman triumph, each shows us the wondrous work of re- 
search, but each brings us to a point where it is written “ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther.” What then shall we say? 
Was the “eternal spirit of the chainless mind” given us to 
wear its life away in hopeless aspiration? Have the thou- 
sand giant intellects that span the “ mighty arch of time” 
wrought and suffered for nought? Has the spirit of research 
no mission but temporary success and final failure ? 

Blind that we are! Because we may not beat our wings 
against heaven’s boundless blue, because our power palls 
before the power of omnipotence, we wander wildly on the 
brink of some vast vague despair, like children 
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“Crying in the night 
And with no language but a cry,” 


forgetting that for man as well as for the “ meanest flower 
that blows” there is one mighty universal law—the law of 
growth; that to fulfill this law, to complete the measure of 
its possibilites is the grand goal of life—the true purpose of 
research—a purpose which through all its feeling forth for 
things unknown, through all the countless systems that it 
weaves, the spirit of research works out unswervingly the 
growth and development of the human soul. 

This mission, then, is to all. “ God offers to every mind,” 
says Emerson, “its choice between truth and repose; take 
which you please, you can never have both.” Like Her- 
cules of old, we stand each one of us at the parting of two 
ways. Turn to the one, and, lo! the path is easy; no 
obstacles to hinder, no difficulties to annoy, simply the ac- 
ceptance of life as we find it, its mysteries unquestioned, its 
problems unsolved. Then shall we come ere long to that 
Lotos land of dreams, where 

“ Evermore 


Most weary seems the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam,” 


where the nerveless mind sinks beneath the magic spell of 
ease, and mental stagnation brings mental death. 

Turn to the other, and, behold! the road is rough and 
sometimes steep, but it shall bring us to a land we dreamed 
not of, a land breathing the keen atmosphere of a loftier 
life. There Science shall unveil to us her wonders, Phi- 
losophy shall delight us with her treasures, Religion shall 
awe us with her Holy of Holies, till our souls grow strong 
within us as we feel pulsating through our veins the hot 
currents of a new life; till we hear throbbing through our 
souls the far music of hitherto silent spheres ; till, endowed 
with a divine energy, we come “ to live in thoughts, and act 
with energies that are immortal.” 
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The mission of research! Ah, it is the mission of life! 
To rouse the mind from its lethargy till it vibrates with the 
harmonies of the universe; to fashion of its earthly taber- 
nacle a temple where the flame of thought shall flash per- 
petual beauty; to raise it from the blinding dust of self- 
interest to those clear heights that “ overlook the world 
and touch the sun.” The mission of research! It dwells 
not in libraries nor in the learning of the schools. Its 
abode is within us; its empire is the soul ! 

Charles Bertram Newton. 


TO RULE BY NIGHT. 


OONLIGHT: the white, half drowsy orb looks down 
And seems to breathe a silent lullaby. 

Grave forest trees its verses might have framed 
While breezes lent their softest melody. 

The gurgling river hears, and, by her look 
Subdued, glides forward on its seaward way, 

The darkened fields and woods, with swarming life, 
Pause at her will, and, silent, wait the day; 

Rest is her law, her throne the dark blue sky 
That now is softer than a maiden’s cheek. 

She stills me; while I own her tender sway, 
I will but rest, nor act, nor think, nor speak. 


Starlight! and from a thousand tinkling bells, 

With notes as silver sweet, and pure and clear, 
But far away, I seem to catch glad sounds 

That in my soul spread courage, hope and cheer. 
Around, the fields and woods so well awake 

That all alert and still they seem to be, 
And, listening to the river’s low, sweet laugh, 

To feel its quiet joy, now journeying free. 
Above, the crystal sky, unto my touch, 

Might I but reach it, would ring back again, 
Enthused and calmed at once, new life seems mine, 

Life, born neath all the stars! I love their reign! 








LITTLE PAYTON. 


ES, he was a Sophomore, his trials and hardships as a 

Freshman were over. It was with no regrets that 

Arthur Payton thought that his first college year was past 
and that his second had begun. 

He was rather an insignificant looking fellow, with hair 
so light, eyes so mild in their glance, and form so slender 
that, though of more than medium height, everyone styled 
him “Little Payton.” And usually he was conscious 
enough of how unimportant a personage he was. Yet 
now, as he came back a Sophomore, the day before college 
opened, his heart swelled with pride at the thought of his 
position. He forgot that he had never done anything in 
college but make that “second general group in a class ot 
136,” as his last year’s report said; he forgot that he knew 
but few of his classmates, that everybody styled him “ pol- 
ler,” and really began to think that this year he was to be 
somebody. 

And what reason had he to think otherwise? As he 
rode up the crooked track from the Junction, had he not 
sat face to face with the president of the class, a man who 
bad scarce deigned to notice him before? As he had stepped 
from the train upon the crowded platform of the little 
station, didn’t almost everyone seem to know him? Why, 
as he threaded his way through the crowd of students 
already returned, and the throng of hackmen and colored 
waiters, it seemed as if half the college were down there 
and all with a kind word for him. 

Of course it was natural that those men with whom he 
ate down on Witherspoon street in Freshman year should 
greet him, but here many fellows whom before he hardly 
knew at all, would hail him with the cheery phrases, “ How 
are you, old man?” “ Glad ‘to see you back,” “What kind 
of a time did you have?” To be sure, they seldom waited 
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to hear his answer, but rushed off to meet some dearer 
friend, yet to “ Little Payton ” there was satisfaction in be- 
ing even thus noticed. Then, too, some of the upper class- 
men seemed to know him, and the climax of his joy was 
reached when one of the great ’Varsity men gave him a 
friendly nod. 

“ How glad 1 am I chose Princeton. I’ve often heard that 
one gets to know everyone in college before he’s through,” 
were his thoughts as he bargained with “ Hungry,” who 
seemed to know everybody, to take his trunk to his room 
for fifty cents—he remembered with amusement his green- 
ness in paying seventy-five a year ago, not knowing that he 
‘was now paying fifteen cents more than the legal rate. 

Then, as he walked up the steps to the campus on the 
way to his newly-purchased room on the top floor of East, 
his feeling of importance was ever increasing. ‘To be sure 
more than one person had button-holed him with the words, 
“See here, old man, I’m trying to get up a four-dollar 
club,” or “ Say, Paytie, where are you going to send your 
washing this year?’ Yet nearly all were so genuinely hearty 
in their greeting that he forgot that there were comparatively 
few who had not their axes to grind. And as he reached the 
little forum in front of Reunion, the scenes of the depot 
were repeated, perhaps on even a larger scale. Here again, 
in the joy and satisfaction of seeing so many old triends, 
everybody was good-natured and cordial, and greetings were 
hearty and promiscuous. _ 

Persons more wise and critical might have doubted the 
sincerity of such heartiness. Not so with the little fellow 
who had made so few friends in the last two terms. He 
had no thought but that he would soon be on intimate 
terms with all who now met him so kindly. 

** What a pleasure to be a Sophomore!” he thought; or 
was it that the fellows were beginning to see that there 
really was something worthy of notice in him? He re- 
membered how bitterly he had bewailed his attempts of the 
previous year to gain friends. Now he felt encouraged; he 
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really believed he would be a popular man in his class after 
all. He even began to make resolutions to be more sociable 
the coming year; he would take one evening every week 
just to go around and see the fellows. 

But, after he had given a brief outline of his summer’s 
experience, another pride-filling thought struck him—he 
was to room on the campus; he must see his room at once. 
So, gathering up his valise and bundle and umbrella, he 
started across the quadrangle, glad of the shade which the 
old elms overhead afforded from the hot sun of the Sep- 
tember afternoon, and, breathless from the long climbing of 
the iron stairs, reached the new room. 

Though the room smelled hot and dusty, though the pre- 
vious occupant had evidently not left all there, which the 
agreement called for, and even though the unknown laborers 
of the summer-time had laid the carpet wrong-side up, yet 
he surveyed it all without a particle of dissatisfaction. Was 
it not a genuine college man’s room? Here were tasty pic- 
tures, some stolen signs, a lacrosse stick, and other miscel- 
laneous curiosities left by the last owner. And then how 
pretty was the terra-cotta paper, with its broad border, and 
how the whole room, with its rugs and fire-place, its easy 
chairs and window seat, contrasted with the rickety furniture 
of his old, dingy-papered room down on Chambers street! 
Surely here was another proof of better days to come; the 
fellows would see that he had a nice room, if it was a little 
high up; they would think a little more of him just for 
that; and what a satisfaction to think that he was its sole 
occupant, and that, like a genuine college man, he roomed 
on the campus ! 

But attractive as the room was he couldn’t stay in it long. 
Shouts and sounds from the campus allured him, and he 
started to descend. “Ah, that’s the thing,” he said, as he 
spied, hanging on the corner of a picture frame, a crushed 
black derby with an orange ribbon for a band. “I was just. 
wishing for my trunk, so I could get my class cap, but this. 
is ever so much better; it’s more horsey.” 
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Soon he was again in the noisy crowd before Reunion. 
“Quack, quack, quack,” were the sounds as a couple of 
unfortunate individuals in cutaway coats and black derbys 
passed by. The Freshmen! He had nearly forgotten about 
them. Here was another pleasure in being a Sophomore. 
He could haze them—discriminately, of course, and with 
caution; for he remembered the solemn injunction of his 
parents when they received the faculty’s warning. But there 
was no penalty attached to guying, there could be no danger 
in that. He would try it at once. Not far did he have to 
go; near the front gate of the campus, clad in fantastic hats, 
orange and black blazers and light trousers, was a neisy 
crowd employed in guying the few Freshmen who were 
venturesome enough to be seen abroad. 

He felt still more flattered when some of this crowd 
greeted him, but presently his pride had something of a fall. 
The fellows who had met him cordially enough at first, 
when they perceived his intention of remaining with them 
rather turned the cold shoulder upon him. Still, for a time 
it was great fun even to see the Freshmen take off their 
hats to “right, lett,” and to “ quack” them, though he felt 
that he was not having much share in the amusement, as 
neither Sophomores nor Freshmen paid any attention to him. 

Again, he might have shrunk into the retiring little 
Arthur Payton of the previous year, but the idea struck 
him of going away by himself and trying his hand alone. So 
he walked off from the crowd, rather wondering at his 
audacity in having joined them. He waited near the Old 
Chapel for some time before any Freshman passed. At 
last, however, a fellow approached who, he was certain, was 
anew comer. And now Payton began to feel the courage 
oozing out of his finger ends. What if the Freshman 
should resent it! But then, ashamed of such fears, remem- 
bering that he was a Sophomore, a future popular man in 
his class, and recalling all the other ideas of importance 
lately acquired, he stepped boldly forward so as to force the 
newcomer from the walk, saying at the same time as 
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fiercely as he could, “Take off that hat, Freshman!” 
Then his fear at what the Freshman might do returned. 
But the newcomer was the more alarmed of the two; he 
atepped from the flagging, raised his hat and hurried on, 
fearful of further molestation. 

With his confidence now assured our hero stopped at 
nothing. After patient waiting two more chance unfortu- 
nates were subjected to the same treatment. Finally, he 
saw a tremendously big man coming down the walk. Pay- 
ton would scarcely have taken him for a Freshman, but 
seeing him guyed by the crowd he had lately left, deter- 
mined to try bis hand. “ That must be one of the new two- 
hundred-pounders who is going to try for the Varsity,” he 
thought, “ still those fellows need hazing most of all.” So, 
nothing daunted, he sternly ordered the giant to remove 
his hat. With a quiet smile the big fellow obeyed and 
passed on. Payton’s pride was unbounded. “ Think of 
him doing that for me,” he thought as he looked at the 
retreating form; “I can’t be so awfully insignificant after 
all.” 

The clock on Old North struck six, but Payton decided 
to wait for one more before going to dinner at the club, as.he 
had promised to“ try fora week.” Yes, here came another; 
he, too, must perform the usual obeisance. So waiting 
until the new-comer was almost beside him, he said in the 
now thoroughly acquired gruff tone, “ Take off that hat 
Fresh——” 

He never finished the sentence. And the next thing he 
knew he was sprawling on the ground, while some decisive 
remarks about “ last year’s Freshmen ”’ floated through the 
air. Then he saw the retreating form of his assailant pass 
along in front of the Chapel on his way to dinner on Pros- 
pect avenue. “Good gracious,” was Payton’s subdued 
ejeculation as he picked himself up, rubbing a bruised 
elbow, “‘ How should I know he was a Senior? Guess I’ll 


quit and go to dinner.” 
Edward James Patterson. 
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SUGGESTION. 


AY-PETALLED, pure, and dainty-sweet, 
My tiny, mild-eyed Marguerite ! 
Thro’ you I see secluded nooks 
And glimmering shades by breezy brooks. 
I see the smile of meadow-land 
That wandering winds have softly fanned, 
While o’er the wheat long billows run 
And frolic with the summer sun. 
I see, I feel; a stillness steals, 
And dims the great world’s roaring wheels. 


Ray-petalled, pure, and dainty-sweet, 

The same mild, modest Marguerite. 

But lo! I see a blood-stained field 

And silent lips, forever sealed. 

I hear the crash, the wounded wail, 

The swinging strokes of death’s sure flail ; 
I feel the triumph and defeat 

Which made all Europe’s pulses beat ; 
For this frail, fearless flower grew 


On the grim field of Waterloo! 
Charles Bertram Newton. 


SOME OF THE ATLANTEAN JASPERS. 


[Eprror’s Nors.—The following translations are the first published 
fruit of Prof. Ringer’s expedition. “ Published fruit” is an Atlantean 
phrase. For some time, in fact ever since their return from the diving 
fields above the Atlantean continent, Prof. Ringer and his confreres 
have been zealously deciphering these recovered hieroglyphics of the 
lost Atlantis, The extreme defunctness of the language made the task 
at first appear almost impracticable. When one appreciates the venera- 
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bility of the Atlantean tongue—Adam was a jin du siécle product in com- 
parison—one may form some faint idea of the magnitude of the under- 
taking. Owing to the energy of the indefatigable Ringer, however, and 
the untiring exertions of his talented associates, a portion of the resur- 
rected literature, obtained from the sunken continent, has been trans- 
lated. Doubtless owing to the fact that these inscriptions are moon- 
stone cut and inscribed upon jasper, every thought is a gem. 

It is supposed that the Atlanteans viewed history from a peculiar 
standpoint. No fact was thought too unimportant to be overlooked, and 
like the French, the Atlanteans believed that every man should leave 
forty or fifty volumes of memoirs. 


The inhabitants of the great Atlantis, now mildewing peacefully— 
miles below the heaving bosom of the Atlantic—held the theory that 
the life of a nation was the life of the people who composed it, and that 
written history should be a collection of incidents occurring to every 
individual. The Jaspers are transcriptions of purely historical facts. At 
least so it is believed. They may be found to be fragmentary, but such 
as they are, the Atlantean authors, not Prof. Ringer, are responsible for 
them, and they are herewith presented to a limited public.] 


THE FIRST JASPER. 
(AIDLAKE THE SIMPLE.) 


IDLAKE was not at all a resembler of his fellows. [Re- 
sembler was considered the best translation of the 
Atlantean word likeum.—Ep.] He was, as a child, peculiar 
in that he cared not to disguise his thoughts. His friends 
said of him that he knew nought of guile, of tact, of pli- 
ancy, or of any useful art. Aidlake, when he disliked any 
man, did not know enough not to mention his dislike to the 
man’s mother. He was overburdened with simplicity. He 
could not be impudent when occasion required it, nor could 
he assume an awed manner in the presence of those great 
in power and office and rank. He always did that which 
was natural to him. If a thing occurred to him to say, he 
said it without reference to the time or place. Hence he 
was sometimes feared, often laughed at, and at times de- 
spised. “ Why should I lie?” said Aidlake, when a well- 
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wisher instructed him as to his manner and duties when he 
should mingle socially; “if one has not told the truth he 
has said a thing which is not so.” Thus he came to be 
called Aidlake the Simple, and was pitied as a man without 
affectations. Being as he was, a differer, [Atlantean] he 
was a mystery to his fellows, and the talk of him was loud 
and widespread. 

As a child, Aidlake laughed at times, but as he grew to 
be a man he became graver, and the people of the Town on 
the Plain said he had evolved from the owl. When he 
reached what in other men would have been called years of 
discretion (Aidlake never became so old), Aidlake mourned 
that it was impossible for him to do those deeds and be the 
manner of man that he (when a child) promised himself he 
would be. Thus, he had said, at four rounds of the seasons, 
that when he became a man he would keep a pastry-shop. 
And Aidlake mourned that he was unable to fulfill the 
promise of his extreme youth. 

Now there was, in a hole in the mountain above the Town 
on the Plain, a Think-man dwelling. He was filled with 
the magnificence of wisdom, strong in knowledge, and had 
a bald head, with the accompaniment affected by all wise 
men, a long white beard. People from far away came on 
pilgrimages, bringing him offerings and gifts, and sat at the 
mouth of his cave listening to the Golden Words of Fulen 
the Think-man. His garments were rags and tatters; he 
was dark and crinkly of skin, for he was of a great age, 
and only dimly remembered his youth, when he had not 
been enough of a Think-man to warrant his abstaining from 
washing. He was venerated throughout the land, and his 
sayings were repeated at all the Squares of Conversation 
and at all the meeting-places of man. Because he lived 
near the Town on the Plain the citizens were puffed with 
pride. But when one of the Town boasted in another city, 
of Fulen the Think-man, the rival citizens would say, “ But 
you have also Aidlake,” and the Townman would fade like a 
dream. 
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Now Aidlake was moved to go up to Fulen’s cave and see 
what the wisdom-monger was like. “ He is reported to be 
directly my opposite,” said the simple one; “I have a curi- 
osity concerning him.” So he climbed the wountain and 
came to the abode of the think-man. On his back he car- 
ried a large bundle in which were rolled up presents for the 
wise one. And a large concourse of people went up with 
him, being anxious to see if some wisdom could not be im- 
parted to Aidlake, hoping that wise thoughts might help 
him to be less of a reproach to the Town. And when they 
came to the stone in front of the cave, where Fulen sat 
when pilgrims journeyed thither, one who had been there 
before stepped to the mouth of the cave and called out, 
“Fulen! Fulen!! Oh, Think-Man, come forth and think! 
Here be gifts we have brought from the Town on the Plain.” 
And Fulen stepped forth and said, “ Exhibit the gifts.” Many 
had brought brass and yinkin and hewn wittery ware; some 
gave jasper books and gold, and some gave rare, quaintly 
carven amethysts, and others lumps of quartz and gull. 

These were lsid at Fulen’s feet. When every one had 
placed his gift, room was made for Aidlake, who untied his 
bundle and took therefrom heavy gray robes and thick foot- 
covering. “I thought it might be cold on the mountain, 
and I heard you had naught but rags, Oh, Think-Man,” he 
said; whereat the assembled ones sent forth a huge laugh 
that shook the mighty rocks around them. “ Naught but 
rags,” was said by them, many, many times, as a saying 
greatly amusing. “A proper Think-Man’s wisdom clothes 
him like a garment,” said they; “ where would his reputa- 
tion be if he wore not his rags?”’ So the clothing that 
Aidlake had brought was swept aside; whereat the giver 
looked sadly away. 

Then Fulen mounted the rock and pondered for a space. 
After a little while he raised his head, and, knitting his 
brows, with a look of infinite wisdom slowly addressed Aid- 
lake thus: “He who has acquired wisdom has obtained a 
knowledge of certain things.” The people applauded, but 
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Aidlake said, “ Of course,” and they murmured things of 
the simple one not to his credit. 

Then the wise Fulen pondered another space and said, 
“He who lacks in any respect is wanting in that regard.” 

Aidlake said, “I have long known that.” 

Thereat the people exclaimed, “ See this fool who claims 
to know that which only the wisest of the wise have thought 
out, which is of its nature an impossible thing!” 

After another interval the ponderer spoke deeply, saying, 
“He who discovers a thing finds it, but he who looks for a 
thing and does not find it is not a discoverer.” 

Aidlake again rendered himself unpopular. “There is 
naught in this,” said he. There at once arose cries of “ Idiot,” 
“Stone him,” “ Infinite fool” and the like. 

“This is one of the deepest things Fulen ever said,” 
observed an aged man; “ how it will look on jasper! That 
poor wretch of an Aidlake—what he misses!” 

“ But it appears to me that he says naught,” replied Aid- 
lake. The aged man looked upon him mournfully but did 
not open his lips. 

Then spake the Think-Man: “A long life is an extended 
one and a short day is less protracted than one which lacks 
its brevity, but a man who has riches is esteemed wealthier 
than a man who has not them, other things being the same. 
Contrariwise, the reverse is true.” At this the applause 
drowned whatever Aidlake might have wished to say. 

Then Fulen bent his head upon his breast and remained 
still for a long period while his brain worked. “ He will 
presently voice the most immense thought of the day,” 
whispered one; “see his brow work and the wind stir his 
beard.” The Think-Man’s eyes were fire-bright, his hands 
clinched, his breast heaved and his brow was bent in mighty 
thought. 

Then Aidlake broke the silence: “It ought not to be a 
strain to produce these things,” he said. And the people 
rose as one man and cast him out and stoned him and told 
him to go home. And when he had gone limping forth 
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they heard many more golden words from Fulen, whose 
fame was perfect from that day, for many men had hereto- 
fore not had a full faith in him, but such was Aidlake’s 
reputation that when men beard that he said Fulen was 
naught, they took it to be full proof that Fulen was a true 
ponderer, and thereafter Fulen was a fully established Think- 
Man and did a long and prosperous business in the thinking 
line. 
THE SECOND JASPER. 


(ALSO OF AIDLAKE THE SIMPLE.) 


Now when Aidlake had been cast out and stoned he took 
his foolish way down the mountain by paths that led to the 
Town on the Plain. 

The panaw trees were in bloom on the lower slopes and 
dainty blossoms no larger than the palm of a man’s hand 
looked shyly out from behind green leafage to see who 
came that way, and when they saw that it was Aidlake they 
laughed and nodded. But Aidlake heeded them not. 
When he reached the road that meets the Town on the 
Plain pathway and extends by the hewn passage through 
the hills and beneath the river Dell to the City of the 
Center of Justice he perceived that a maiden approached 
the crossing. She beckoned to him as she came and Aid- 
lake waited for her to come up to the crossing of the roads, 
instead of going forward to meet her as any other than he 
would have done. 

When she came near, she said, “‘ Why did you not come 
to meet me?” 

“You were coming thus far and what you wished to ask 
of me is as well asked here as elsewhere,” replied Aidlake. 

“ Yes, but if you had come you would have known me 
sooner.” 

“ That would have been of no benefit to either of us.” 

The maiden looked upon him curiously. She was tall 
and fair and had a pleasing expression. “ Do you know 
one called Aidlake the Simple?” she asked; “I have 
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journeyed thither from the City of the Center of Justice 
seeking him; I have heard that he is gone up the mountain 
to the local Think-Man.” 

“He went up,” replied Aidlake sadly, “and he came 
down. Iam he whom you seek. What is your desire?” 

“T imagined you must be,” said the maiden. 

“ Your desire?” said Aidlake. 

“ Whom I seek,” the maiden answered. 

“* Why have you sought me?” 

“T had heard of your simplicity and it occurred to me 
that you might make a good husband. You would be so 
easy to manage. Still, since I met you, a moment ago, I 
have thought of this thing again. Perhaps, it were not 
well to wed too utter a fool. It is true that you are famous, 
but certain kinds of fame are undesirable. Everything, 
however, has a use, and it 1s probable that you would make 
an excellent husband. Therefore, I take some thought of 
marrying you.” 

“T have taken no thought of marrying you,” answered 
Aidlake, and went his way. 








THE THIRD JASPER. 
(OF AN EVENING THAT KELINER, THE RINGTOP’S SON, SPENT.) 


The day was dying grandly and peacefully beyond the 
lifted line of the great bright sea. The White City on the 
bay shimmered in the sunset in all the pale tints of marble. 

All the pink, orange and gold that song-men ever saw 
were painted on sea and sky. Over the brilliant waters of 
the bay raced fleet barks, with lavender and scarlet sails, 
gracefully flying like sea birds across the low, yellow sun. 
Over the waters came the sound of gay music and stirring 
chords. 

Keliner, the Ringtop’s son, stood in the prow of his boat 
with three of his betrotheds. Above him swam his golden 
banners and behind him bulged the great lavender sail. 
Rich draperies hung from the sides of the vessel and swept 
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the waters lightly. Festoons of pink perlona flowers hung 
upon the draperies, and the sail ropes of finest gatraine were 
twined with white balaras. The musicians were concealed 
in the cabin so that the sight of them might not interfere 
with Keliner’s enjoyment of the music. 

As Keliner stood he gazed upon his beautiful betrotheds, 
the sea of all glorious colors, the sapphire sky, and listened 
to the music that chimed with the spring of his bounding 
bark. And a great exhilaration filled his soul. Now, 
Keliner had not always had such things to look upon. 
Until shortly before his life had not known much of bound- 
ing barks, nor had he been always accustomed to concealed 
musicians. It is not an easy thing to obtain the Ringtop 
ship, and Keliner’s parent had striven long and arduously 
before he obtained it. Thus it was that Keliner’s eyes were 
wet with joy. These things that he had, even the three 
betrotheds, were new to him, and he understood their worth. 
And as he stood, a white star stabbed the sky in the east 
and glimmered down upon him. “That was all I lacked 
in the world, and it came,” said Keliner. “ Having that, 
what need I of this?” and he took a priceless gling stone 
flashing from his hair and threw it to the waters. Then, 
as he gazed, he reasoned with himself thus: “I am as 
happy as it is possible for mortal to be. I might buy more 
boats, but they would not be more beautiful than this one. 
I might see other stars—they could not come at a better 
time nor with purer gleam than thisone. I might get more 
betrotheds, but three is enough for me, and more would 
only hinder me in the selection of a wife, which I must 
eventually make. I might conceal more musicians, but 
they would be no better hidden than these. I have reached 
the supreme height of human happiness. What have I left 
to attain? I might work to be Ringtop myself, but that is 
already in the family. If there be an immortal happiness 
as perfect, in proportion, as this, then it must be as superior 
to this joy as this is superior to other mortal joys—as much 
better as eternity is better than the finite. Now that I have 
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known this there is nothing left for me but that greater, and 
also greatest joy. I believe I will try eternity.” And be 
sprang from the bark. 

Happily Nojeb, the steersman, had observed that a chill 
evening wind was about to blow (Nojeb understood that 
manner of thing), and had sailed straight for the Ringtop’s 
great green pier while Keliner was lost in thought, and at 
the moment the Ringtop’s son leaped, the bark touched the 
steps, so that the unfortunate young man jumped into a 
large stone statue of Knatoken, the Sea-Stiller, and broke 
his nose, falling to the floor in great agony. As he was 
carried up to the palace Keliner murmured, “ Perhaps it 
was just as well. If I had found that which I sought I 
should have had naught left but soul-dissolution. I should 
have had to dissolve.” Then observing Nojeb walking by 
the side of his litter, he beckoned to him. ‘“ Nojeb,” he 
said, “I envy you.” 

“Why, noble Keliner ?” asked the faithful Nojeb. 

“ Because,” replied Keliner, “ the supreme happiness con- 
sists in not having a broken nose.” 


A ReMINiscence or THE Weston Houses. | 





Newton Booth Tarkington. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WESTON HOUSE. 


HE little store in Alexandria had an air of unusual activity 

about it, even for a Saturday evening. The dapper 
young clerk, with his pompadour of bright red, flying here 
and there and everywhere like a shuttle-cock, danced back 
and forth behind the counter, stumbling over soap boxes, 
and spilling the sugar in his mad endeavor to wait on 
everybody at once. The old dames in high bonnets and 
and white aprons stood gossiping with their neighbors, 
while the men and boys lounged on the counters and nail- 
kegs, discussing the much-mooted political situation and 
the prospect tor fall crops, telling the same old stories that 
had been told there for twenty years, cracking jokes which 
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were the heir-looms of unknown generations, and laughing 
just as heartily at the fiftieth repetition as when they origi- 
nated in the mind of some genius of the valley years be- 
fore; for 8 good joke, like good wine, gains a certain flavor 
with age. With an earnestness born of the inherited con- 
victions of fathers and grandfathers, the vital problems of 
church and state were settled, the younger element listen- 
ing respectfully to the admonitions of the gray-beards, or 
suppressing a titter at some unexpected turn in the debate. 
Questions of interest from the presidential prospect to the 
bridge at Devil’s crossing were handled without gloves by 
the demagogues of the valley, until the well-worn argu- 
ments were exhausted, and the conversation drifted into the 
ordinary gossip of the neighborhood. 

“T wonder how things is among the Democrats up in 
Buzzard’s Glory,” began Simon Craig. “I always noticed 
that Democrats can’t raise good potatoes,” and Simon nudged 
his neighbor, intimating that it was time to laugh. “Jim 
Dennis, you live up there where there aint two potatoes ina 
hill and mighty small ones at that. What’s the news from 
Buzzard’s Glory ?” 

“ Oh, nothin’ special, Simon. One good thing livin’ in 
Buzzard’s Glory though, even 1f we can’t raise as big po- 
tatoes as you big-bugs down here in the hollow, we don’t 
have so much for the tariff to work on.” 

A laugh from the Democratic contingent greeted this 
sally, much to the discomfiture of Mr. Craig. 

* What’s that infernal racket over at Graham’s?” que- 
ried the good-natured Jim Dennis, to relieve Simon’s awk- 
ward position. 

“Some more of the cranks out celebratin’s Them 
boys of Graham’s don’t seem to have nothin’ to do but 
whack that old drum. The old man says his boys has a 
fine ear for music and it ought to be cultivated,” explained 
ope. 

“Well if cultivatin’ "ll make music, they ought to be 
prime musicians, for that old drum’s goin’ six nights in the 
week every fall there’s an election.” 
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“ Yes,” putin good old Joe Bentley, with his elbow on one 
knee, “an’ old Graham run the drum-stick before them. 
I’ve heard that drum goin’ in this hollow ever since | bought 
the farm. That’s fifty-one years past February.” 

“You was some younger than you are now, Mr. Bentley,” 
ventured one of the boys on the counter. 

“ Yes, sir, a good lock younger, an’ a good lock soopler* 
too. Icould get around mighty brisk in them days. But I 
can’t make a six-rail fence like I used to at all,” with a long, 
slow accent and a wide emphasis on the last two words. 

But the good old man’s reminiscences were rudely cut 
short, for just then the mail-man stepped in with two or three 
strangers who had come over from the station in the hack. 
The chief event of the day in Alexandria was the arrival 
ot the mail, and as both the News Democrat and County 
Republican reached the little town on Saturday evening, there 
was unusual interest manifested in the proceedings of the 
postmaster. 

“Do you folks want to hear the items? If you do, listen 
and I’!] read ’em,” said Jim Dennis after the mail had been 
put up. The items were the weekly chronicle ot events in 
Alexandria, written over the signature of “ Hazel Bush,” 
and constituting one of the chief attractions of the paper. 

“Simon Craig has a pretty good path worn over to 
Measham’s. Twice a week won’t let grass grow,” and a 
a laugh was accorded the blushing Simon. 

“ The post office, after its new coat of paint, looks superb.” 

“Bob Graham found an interesting relic in the old Weston 
house one day last week; while looking through the attic 
he came across a fine picture of George Weston, who was 
well known here thirty years ago. He left home during 
the war and has never been heard from since.” 

“T might tell you young sprouts about George Weston,” 
vouchsafed old Mr. Bentley with his foot crossed over his 
knee. ‘“ Maybe the strangers would like it too,” addressing 


*The comparative of supple which Mr. Bentley used as synonymous with active.—[{Ed. 
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himeelf more particularly to a man of some twenty years 
who seemed to be in the last stages of consumption. 

There was no response; but as old Mr. Bentley always 
finished telling anything he once begun, his audience leaned 
back to smoke and listen, should it prove worthy of their 
attention. He had a strange way of nodding his head at 
every emphasis, and every now and then would repeat a 
clause, giving a special accent to anything which voiced his 
convictions. His voice had a wide, slow roll that somewhat 
relieved his garrulity, and even though the story were a 
dull one, his hearers could forgive him for the good-natured 
smile that always lit up his old and withered features. 

“ Well, it was in the fall, fifteen years after me and Martha 
was married,” he began, bending over to look into the fire. 
‘“*'We was married in the spring of ’42, on the first day of 
April. Iwas twenty-five when we was married, and Martha 
was twenty-three. Robin Bentley was married just two 
weeks before us. I mind it snowed to beat all, the night 
before—oh, a regular January snow,” Mr. Bentley spoke very 
slowly and with great emphasis, “ an’ we went to the weddin’ 
in sleds, an’ it thawed a most tremenjus thaw that night an’ 
we had to come home in the mud. I had bought the place 
six years before from old Henry Palmer—he come from 
Washington county—an’ was makin’ a fair livin’. Well, 
when Martha an’ me was married, we rented a piece from 
Gardener’s—that piece that runs up over the hill from the 
old bridge joinin’ Barkus’. It had good buildin’s on it for 
them times an’ a right fair house too. So we went up there 
to live; with my own and Gardener’s rented then I had a 
hundred and eighty-six acres besides the tan-yard. Oh, I 
knowed what work was then. 

“ Well, it was fifteen years after me an’ Martha was mar- 
ried, in the fall, that Gardener sold his farm to a Robert Wes- 
ton. I had been livin’ there nigh on to sixteen years, us bein’ 
married in the spring, an’ this bein’ in the fall. So Weston 
let me have the farm for five years. It was the 15th day of 
September that he drove over to see me about the rentin’. 
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The creek had rose that night an’ flooded the hollow to 
beat all. He drove up in a scrumptius enough lookin’ rig 
an’ a fast team, too.” Mr. Bentley never emphasized that 
little word “too.” “TI never went much on the fast horse 
business—Jim Little broke up by goin’ into fast stock— 
but his was the purtiest lookin’ team I ever did see at all; 
Oh, they was purty. He was a powerful built man, an’ 
there was somet’n about him that struck me favorable. He 
shook hands like he meant business, an’ I soon found out 
he did mean it, an’ sharp business too. 

“ Well, I soon found out he wouldn’t be much in the 
farmin’ line. He had come to be kind of retired, he called it, 
but from his goin’ himself an’ havin’ people there all the 
time he was just about as fur from bein’ retired as anybody 
I ever seen. The company they had did beat all. 

“ Well, we got to know each other well, neighborin’ to- 
gether. If I was comin’ along past Weston’s about meal 
time I’d stop in an’ eat my dinner an’ take a smoke. And 
if he was comin’ along by the place, he ’ud just as like as 
not stop and talk awhile. Martha was workin’ hard then, 
tryin’ to save, and didn’t go away from the house much, 
an’ she got to like him too. He would have me over at his 
biggest company. He knowed that I wasn’t very extra- 
ordinary on the talk—I had a hard time talkin’ Martha in- 
to marryin’—an’ he would kind o’ help me ’long talkin’ an’ 
laughin’ an’ askin’ me things to say. He did it most power- 
ful smooth like. But I could see it. 

“Well, in the summer of ’59, George Weston come 
home. That was the summer of the big frost. Martha an’ 
me had been down on the creek seein’ old Tommie George. 
He married a Green—Catharine Green, the sister of old 
Ann Green that dropped dead in meetin.’ An’ when I 
went out the next mornin’ things was froze to beat all. 

“The next day after we got back from the creek, George 
Weston come home. I had neverseen him. He was away 
at school some place an’ had never been home. I went 
over the next day still, to see about plantin’ the corn 
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that the frost killed, an’ he was standin’ by the big gate that 
goes into the lane. He was light-complected an’ tall, an’ a 
right smart chunk of a boy. He favored his father strong, 
real strong. He was pert lookin’ an’ smart. Smarter than 
the old man. He begun talkin’ sort of natural like, an’ I 
knowed I would like him from the way he talked.” 

“TJ didn’t know you put much stock in city chaps,” ven- 
tured Simon Craig. 

“ Oh, I didn’t put no stock in them at all; no stock in 
them at all, sir. I’ve seen too many of them in this hollow 
since these showers of summer resortin’ people has come. 
But he wasn’t like the rest of them that ever I seen. He 
was just as good to talk to me as you are sir, an’ he could 
go right up to the President of the United States an’ make 
it agreeable to him. He was as good a joker as Simon 
here.” Another laugh greeted the unfortunate Simon. 
* An’ he could go right up in the pulpit an’ preach a sermon, 
sir, that would open the parson’s eyes. He could make it 
pleasant for any kind of people at all, boys or girls or men 
women.” Mr. Bentley pronounced it“ weemen.” “I never 
seen anybody at all that everybody took to, like him. 

“ Well, a week after he come home, Martha and me was 
goin’ to give a leetle spree. It rained a right smart 
sprinkle of rain in the morning. I mind I thought it 
would be good for the corn [ replanted. I can’t mind 
things like I used to at all, but I mind we had a powerful 
time. The weemen folks allowed that it was goin’ to make 
some extra work, an’ it beat all, the things they had baked, 
pies and pound-cakes, and some cider middlin’ tart. 

“There was most a powerful strappin’ big fellow there, 
Si Hotchkiss, big Si Hotchkiss from up on Buzzard’s 
Glory. He left here along in the war, an’ was killed at 
Donelson. Well, he had more in him than cider, an’ a 
good lock of it too, an’ he was bound to take Annie Phil- 
lips home. Can you mind her, Jim? No, I don’t expect 
you can mind her”—addressing himeelf to Jim Dennis. 
“She told him she didn’t want to have anything to do with 
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him at all, but he was bound, an’ they come purty near 
havin’ a fuss then. We had worship about half-past nine. 
Martha was tired an’ wanted to go to bed, an’ after worship 
we kep’ up the spree about an hour longer. An’ when the 
spree broke up Si was bound he would go home with 
Annie, an’ grabbed her arm, an’ was kind a half carryin’ 
half draggin’ her to the buggy. She give a scream, like 
weemen do, an’ the first thing Si knew he was lyin’ head 
down in the corner of Martha’s hollyhock bed, an’ George 
Weston was talkin’ to Annie an’ leadin’ her away to his 
own double-team buggy, an’ takin’ her home.” 

“ What Phillips was that?” inquired the stranger. “I 
used to know some Phillipses.” 

“She was the youngest girl of old Bill Phillips; him 
that married a Moody. She lived down by the mill. He 
used to run the mill, whenever there was water enough in 
the race. She was a most a powerful purty girl, an’ a good 
lock ahead of the rest of us in learnin’, too. She was 
readin’ books most all the time, at home, an’ had wrote 
some pieces fer a paper in old Philidelphy. Old Phillips 
was rich, an’ sent her off to school somewhere, too. 

“Well, George had been shut up all winter in buildin’s 
where he went to school, an’ had got most powerful sick of 
it. He had never been in Alexandria before, an’ somehow, 
jus’ gettin’ out of school, he thought it beat any place he 
ever seen. He didn’t do nothin’ the first two weeks but 
run around up in the mountains, an’ rowin’ down the river, 
an’ goin’ down in the moonlight to the dam and listenin’ 
to the water pourin’ over the fall. I thought he was purty 
loony. But that was the state he was in. He hadn’t seen 
no weemen to speak of where he had been goin’ to school, 
so he just naturally went and was took to beat all on that 
girl. I never seen a fellow took quicker. An’ she was 
just as bad—just as bad, sir. It was most powerful hard to 
tell which was the worst. 

“They used to go buggyin’ up to Arch Rock every 
Saturday; every Saturday, regular. And last summer, the 
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time of the Sabbath-school picnic, I found their names cut 
in the big beech tree right beside the spring. He must a’ 
climbed up above the spring an’ stood on the rock. ‘Annie 
Phillips,’ and a leetle piece below, ‘George Weston,’ an’ 
the date ‘1859.’ It was still plain; quite plain. Then they 
would go down to the dam in the airly fall evenin’s an’ row 
down to the fall, an’ past the big Indian tree, and under the 
limbs of them sycamores that hang over where Lew Mar- 
ray had come last year. An’ he wouldn’t say a thing, nor 
her, but they would just set there kind o’ thinkin’ to them- 
selves. I never could see the fun in moonin’ like they was. 
But they did, or I don’t suppose they would a’ done it. 
The first night George had his wrist sprained—he got it 
twisted somehow, huntin’—so I rowed them down. An’ 
he didn’t do nothin’ but just set there an’ look at the river 
an’ the moon, an’ drag his hand down in the water, splashin’ 
a leetle, and ask her to forgive him for bein’ a boy again. 
Well, sir, it beat all what them two got in that boat. Most 
generally I’m a great hand to plague the boys when they 
get big enough to spark the girls, but somehow I didn’t 
them, at all. 

“ Well, it wasn’t long after that till he begin settin’ up 
with her. Old Mrs. Weston didn’t like it at all though. 
She was from some of them aristocrattle stock in New 
York some place. She kind o’ looked down on the girl, it 
appeared to me. 

“One day, along about the first of October, after things 
had been goin’ on this way—I mind it well—Martha had 
been makin’ apple-butter in the big copper kettle; it was 
the airliest we ever made apple-butter, an’ warm, too, quite 
warm; I wuz goin’ along out to the stable—you mind how 
it sets back up from the house—an’ I found a leetle picture 
of Annie Phillips, an’ down under she had wrote ‘I will 
wait for you at the willows.’ I rather judged they was 
goin’ some place, an’ she sent word to him when she sent 
the picture—the picture was brand new—that she would 
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kind o’ stay there lookin’ for him. I give the picture back 
to him in the evening. 

“ Well, I was over at Weston’s the next day to see about 
haulin’ the wheat to Belmar. Wheat was a dollar an’ a 
half a bushel them days. Martha wanted a new dress an’ 
some other things fur the Presbytery that was goin’ to 
meet the next month, an’ I wanted some money. I heard 
@ most a powerful chatter of talkin’ goin’ on in the Weston’s 
front room. Purty soon George come out lookin’ white 
an’ bitin’ his lip. He went on down with me to fill up the 
wheat, an’ told me all what the fuss was. I can’t mind like 
I used to at all, an’ I can’t just catch now all he said, but, 
anyhow, his mother was set against him marryin’ the 
Phillips girl, an’ he wouldn’t get a single cent in the will if 
he married her. But George was mad then, and cut up 
the worst I ever seen, and swearin’ what he would do an’ 
all the weemen in the world couldn’t stop him. 

“ So I took the wheat to town by the old road that runs 
up past the old Simmons school-house. The highway had 
some bad chuck-holes, so I went the old road. I come 
back home past Phillipses’ along about 10 o’clock sometime, 
an’ I saw the girl standin’ at the gate and cryin’. I asked her 
what was the matter—I was sort of a father to all the young 
folks in them days—well, she told what George had told 
me in the mornin’ while we was fillin’ up the wheat, an’ 
she said she told him she wouldn’t marry him at all if his 
folks wasn’t agreeable, an’ he was too good for her. I 
didn’t say anything, but just rode on home an’ left her 
eryin’ to beat all. I couldn’t a’ said anything if I had wanted 
to. 

“ Well, it wasn’t long till she begun to treat him kind o’ 
cool. Martha and me both noticed at preachin’ how she 
run down to the wagon without waitin’ to talk to him, an‘ 
I could see myself that she was actin’ different from what 
she did. She kind o’ looked away from him and was care- 
less like talkin’ to him.” 
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“ Well, Weston’s had a spree after that awhile. They 
bid pretty nigh everybody except the Phillipses. But 
George didn’t go either. He come over an’ staid with 
Martha, who had the rheumatiz in her right knee and had 
to stay at home. Weston’s was most powerful mad when 
George didn’t come around—oh, they was mad. 

‘Then there was a picnic up at Hollow Rock, an’ she sort 
o’ kept away from him all day. She run ’round some with 
Enos Martin, the doctor—he was old Charley Martin’s boy 
that lived up by the church. He used to court her before 
George came; but all the time I could see her lookin’ at 
George and talkin’ vacant to Enos. George was powerful 
cut up and went home airly. But he give me word to tell 
her he would like to see her at the willows the next day. 

“ Well she didn’t go to the willows. He sent word to 
see her the next day still, an’ went down an’ waited faithful. 
But she never come near him atall. That night he went 
away leavin’ a little paper fur her, tellin’ her that he wuz 
beat in her, an’ that she would never see him, and we never 
did see him after that.” 

Mr. Bentley crossed his left foot over his right knee, and 
leaning forward with his hands clasped, went on: 

“ After that she soon began to look peaked. She would 
go down to the willows most every day and set and look in 
the water sort of crazy like, and come back at supper. And 
long till it got quite cold she went down. 

“ Martha told me how it was. She didn’t want to make 
no trouble in the Weston family. So she told him, bat he 
wouldn’t hear to it at all. He said he would fix it all up 
satisfactoral. But she soon seen that Mrs. Weston would 
never give in, an’ was firm she wouldn’t marry him. She 
couldn’t think of no better way to break it off than to begin 
treatin’ him a leetle cool, hopin’ that he wouldn’t run after 
her so much. But all the time it was killin’ her. She 
didn’t go down to the willows the first time. An’ the 
second time she was fearful sick and couldn’t go, and had 
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no way to send him any word. She never had any idee 
be would run off, or she wouldn’t have begun it at all.” 

The old man was interrupted by a violent coughing from 
the stranger. 

“ Well, she sunk away to a shadow, and would go flittin’ 
back and forth by the willows in the summer, and when the 
fever was ’round so bad in the summer of ’61, just after the 
war had broke out, she took it an’ went in notime. Martha 
laid her out, an’ everybody went to the buryin’ except Wes- 
tons, an’ they moved away that fall. It was the 26th of 
August that the buryin’ came off. It was powerful dusty 
all that month. But a leetle rain came the night before, 
just enough to cool the air right smart an’ lay the dust. We 
buried her down in among the willows by the river. Then 
Martha took it, an’ in four weeks from that day we buried 
her in the Rock Hill graveyard.” 

The old man bent over toward the fire, for the autumn 
evenings were rather chilly, and with the great poker 
stirred up the coals. Finally he said in a half whisper: 

“That’s all, boys. We never seen him again. I got a 
leetle paper from him askin’ how Annie was. That was 
after I begun livin’ at the place. But I lost the address. 
Onct a tramp that was walkin’ it from Denver stopped all 
night with me and said he knew a man of that name some 
place on a cattle ranch. I can’t mind the place. I forgeta 
lock more things than I used to, anyhow. But that’s all I 
ever heerd.” And Mr. Bentley leaned back in his chair 
and crossed his left foot over his right knee. 

“ Well, stranger,” asked Jim Dennis, “ how does it strike 
you?” 

“ It is a story with a heart in it, sir,” he answered, quietly, 
“an’ that’s what you can’t say about many people.” 

“Are you from Pennsylvania?” 

““T used to be—yes. Lately I’ve lived almost anywhere. 
You have a beautiful valley here.” 

“ Hain’t we though! Strangers say we’ve got the hand- 
somest place on earth. You’ve got to get up early to beat 
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the good looks of this valley. But you’re not going, 
stranger?” for the man had begun to button up his over- 
coat. 

“Yes, I must make Van Deman’s before eight. Good- 
night, everybody.” And he went out into the night. 

“ He don’t look as if he could make it across the road, 
let alone Van Deman’s Hotel,” said one. 

Half an hour later Jim Dennis, walking home past the 
willows, saw a dark object in the shadow—a man sitting at 
the headstone, looking down into the stream. Jim went up 
to him, and, striking a match, saw a little miniature lying 
on the ground. He picked it up and was able by the feeble 
light to distinguish the features of a young girl, and, 
written in a feminine hand below, “I will wait for you at 


the willows.” 
William Ashenhurst Dunn, 


A SEA SIMILE. 


HE rising tide brings many a lordly wave 
High rolling, huge, and crested white with hope, 
In quick succession volleying on the slope 
Of yellow sand, slow-curling, strong and brave. 


They break in mighty rhythm and thunderous roar, 
And seething, hiss as though defeatedly, 

Then slipping, sighing, hoarse, reluctantly, 

They sink away and leave the smooth, wet shore. 


Is not this life !—in flood-tide of young years, 
When waves on-coming check receding foam, 
Upgather manfully and hurls it once more home, 
When doubts are weak, fears few, and fewer tears. 


The ebb must come—the wearied sea will lap 
The mocking strand, and hopeless looking back, 
And helplessly receding mourn, alack ! 


The waves that struggled outward—found no gap. 
Robert Sloss. 
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THE Rose’s Toms. 


Oh, musty tome, I’ve searched thee to the end 
To find, perchance, some sense or sentiment ; 
Each following page is duller than its mate— 
In vain on thee were time and labor spent. 
But wait, oh, book, my hasty words forgive ; 
Inside thy cover, at the very close, 
There lies, where long ago by her ’twas placed, 
The crumbled dust of some forgotten rose. 
Loren M. Luke. 


THE WINNING OF THE WIDOW.—The widow Hawkins 
certainly possessed a conscience, but it was essentially a 
woman’s conscience—that is a conscience without any 
logical reasoning powers, and erratic to the utmost degree. 

Now, for the third time, she had broken her engagement 
with Peter Phillips, solely because this conscience told her 
she was being untrue towards her first husband, the late 
John Hawkins, whom she had never loved, and who was 
some sixteen years her senior. 

And yet, this same conscience allowed her, for six long 
years, to toy with the affections of poor Peter Phillips, to 
toy with him as a cat with a mouse, letting him go fora 
while, and then, just as he was about to console himself in 
the smiles of some other fair dame, to pounce down on 
him with a paw heavy with wiles and again lead him back 
her captive. Of course Peter Phillips was enraged. Had 
not their wedding cards been twice sent out? Had not 
twice their engagement been broken at the eleventh hour? 
And now to-day, when everything at last seemed to be 
turning out aright, Mary Hawkins again told her faithful 
admirer that it was not right for her to marry. Gazing, 

with tears in her eyes, at a very yellow and dyspeptic 
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crayon portrait of old John, which had been procured in 
Riverhead at a great bargain, and now gracing the wail of 
the best parlor, she declared most solemnly that never 
could she be untrue to one who had been so kind. 

Peter, in his first rage, decided to forsake her forever. 
As he tramped homeward along the sandy bay-shore the 
cool south wind blew into his face. Soon Peter, with all 
his resolution, could not keep the fair face of the widow 
from arising before him. His mind ran rapidly over the 
events of his courtship. Yes, he did love her. Win her 
he must and would. And he closed his ‘mouth with firm 
determination. 

Not alone through vanity, but with a certain true instinct, 
he had always been conscious of the power his personal 
presence exerted over the widow. It was mostly after a 
prolonged absence that she became particularly obstinate. 
That she loved him he was sure, but there was always her 
conscience to combat, with that infernal crayon print con- 
tinually to prick it. Peter was commencing to regard this 
picture with a certain superstitious awe. Surely it was his 
evil genius. 

Suddenly a happy thought struck him. Why not state 
the case to Parson Dickinson? The parson had been in 
the neighborhood now for some two years. He was a good- 
natured, athletic young man, perhaps not troubled with over- 
narrowness in his views. But withal he had a kind heart, 
and had greatly endeared himself to his small congrega- 
tion. They in turn regarded him as a most powerful 
preacher. Indeed, he was so powerful that on several 
occasions, as Peter expressed it, he had most clean knocked 
out the inwards of the big gilt bible. 

As Peter issued forth from the clean, white porch of the 
parsonage that night, his face was ona broad grin. The 
widow was to be captured at last. 

Quite early the next morning Peter hitched up his road 
wagon and drove toward the parsonage. There he was 
joined by a strange looking youth in a broad-brimmed 
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straw hat and blue overalls. This youth climbed to the 
seat beside him and then they both drove off down the road 
toward the widow’s. When they reached the house, Peter 
drew up, handed the reins to his companion and jumped 
out. 

The widow was on her knees in the front parlor peeping 
excitedly through the shutters. A stranger in the neigh- 
borhood was a matter of interest. Hearing Peter’s foot- 
steps she turned quickly. 

“Who might that be?” she asked in long, drawling 
accents, trying to hide her curiosity. 

“Why don’t ye know? that’s Jake Watson, down from 
the East bay.” 

“ Why how fat he’s growed—I declare, I’d never have 
known him. What’s he doin’ here?” 

“ Well, ye see,” replied Peter, “I met him this morning 
and, as I was a goin’ to Riverhead, he said he allowed he’d 
like to go along too.” 

If Peter had said he was going to Kamschatka, the sur- 
prise could not have been greater. Nobody, in the whole 
history of the town, had ever thought of driving to River- 
head except on Sunday or a legal holiday. 

“ Well I never!” gasped the widow, “ What’s a takin’ 
ye to Riverhead? Don’t ye know it’s only Tuesday?” 

“ Mary, that’s just what I stopped in to tell about,” said 
he, sitting down, and dejectedly eyeing the gorgeous rose- 
bud wreaths of the widow’s best parlor carpet. ‘‘Ye see 
I’m goin’ to try and git some job over at Riverhead—I’ve 
gone got tired of this town.” 

“ What—you—agoin’—to Riverhead—to live!” ejacu- 
lated the widow. 

Peter doggedly eyed the carpet. “ Yes, Mary, I can’t 
stand it here any longer. As bein’ a man, I don’t like to 
tay anything hard agin ye, but it don’t seem to me as if 
you’d treated me exactly on the square. I'll soon be too 
old to git married, and now I’ve been a waitin’ on you so 
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long, I hain’t had a chance to make up to any of the other 
gals.” 

A long silence followed this avowal. Peter still kept his 
eyes manfully on the rosebuds. Suddenly there was a loud 
sob. The widow, pale as death, had buried her face in her 
hands. 

“Why Mary,” crid Peter, compassionately, getting quite 
alarmed lest he had gone too far, “I didn’t allow as you’d 
take on so, or I wouldn’t have said ”"— 

**Tt’s all my fault,” broke in the widow, with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. “I thought I was a doin’ the 
right thing by him,” pointing toward the crayon, “but I 
see how it was all wrong. Oh, Peter! Peter! If it were 
possible, I’d marry you this moment!” 

Peter needed no further words. In a moment he had 
thrown open the window and was calling to the youth in 
the cart. That individual quickly entered. Mary looked 
up. He had taken off his hat. Lo and behold!—it was 
Parson Dickinson! 

The widow saw it all now; but it was too late to back 
down. The Wells brothers were called in from across the 
street as witnesses, and there, in the best parlor, under the 
very frowns of the dyspeptic crayon itself, she and Peter 


Phillips were married. 
T. F. Humphrey. 


WAS SHE TO BLAME?—It was a cosy room, half lighted 
. by a grotesque, silk-shaded, old lamp; the corners and walls 
hid themselves in the shadows of the furniture; everything 
except the small light circle around the table looked weird 
and hazy. Within this circle, in pleasant contrast to the 
rest of the room, sat a girl in a low chair, reading. Every- 
thing was very quiet; even the air held its breath and was 
dumb. The ticking of the hall clock and an ocgasional 
ghostly creak somewhere in the house only intensified the 
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silence. The girl was evidently lost in her book, for the 
varying expression of its thought came and went on her 
face, unconscious of the gliding, soundless hours. She 
was “beautiful, but”—. That was what everyone said. 
Thus, with the caressing light bringing out her well-poised 
head in all its graceful outlines, her changing color brighten- 
ing the subdued tints of her surroundings, her long down- 
bent lashes just suggesting the glories of the eyes they 
shaded, it seemed almost cruel to add that “but—.” And 
yet, even then, it could not be denied that there was some- 
thing wrong, something of indecision, of weak timidity, 
about the dimpling corners of her mouth that spoiled an 
otherwise lovely face. This soft setting became it well, but 
would it stand the test of days’ stern reality? was the 
instinctive question it aroused. Perhaps. At least one 
man believed so; clung to it with the tenacity of love; had 
resolved at last triumphantly to confound her slanderers by 
proving— 

Listen! Was that only the clock tick? Yes, silence 
again. Only the eerie shadows trying to stifle the yellow 
lamplight, the reading girl, and the steady tick, tick, tick, 
tick—creak! Surely that was a footstep in the hall. The 
girl glanced up, with a startled look. Then came that 
most blood-curdling sound, at the dead of night, the vague 
stealthy closing of a door. A long dead silence, another 
footstep, more distinct this time, then something moved 
over by the black doorway and a man loomed up out of the 
darkness—tall, masked, holding a pistol. During this time 
the girl had sat quite still except for a convulsive shudder ; 
her face grew very white, and her hands clenched the book 
she had been reading with a grip that crushed its dainty 
covers. 

“Money, Miss, quick!” growled the robber, tapping his 
pistol suggestively. 

She only stared at him wildly, shuddered and sat petri- 
fied; her face was getting ashen with that awful still terror 
that eats out the very mind. The burglar fumbled 
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awkwardly with the pistol, and looked at her sheepishly. 
Suddenly a change flashed across the girl’s face. In a mo- 
ment the frightened look vanished and her mouth settled 
firmly. She stood up—“* What do you want?” she said 
bravely, though with just the slightest quiver in her voice, 
and holding out a very small, cold hand to the astonished 
robber. He fell back a step mumbling “money.” He was 
standing in a careless attitude, half uncertainty. His eye- 
holes wandered for a moment toward the door. Like a 
flash the slight form of the girl sprang forward and with all 
her strength she gave him a push with both hands that sent 
him crashing down in a wreck of broken furniture. The sud- 
den noise echoed through the house, but the man lay still. 
After a hurried look at the prostrate form she was gone, but 
when she came back with flushed cheeks and reinforce- 
ments, he was gone. 

“Helen Merton,” said her father, “ you are a brave little 
fool,” and he kissed her very proudly. Then the clock 
went on with its monotonous song—tick, tick, tick, in the 
darkness. 

* * * * * * * * 

The story of Helen Merton’s bravery spread like wild- 
fire. The one man—Johnson Randolph—was jubilant. 
Even the critical “‘ Misses Tompkins” were mystified, and 
thought “there might be something in the gir! after all.” 

The wedding was the greatest event of the year. Every- 
one talked about it, many smiled on it. One day after the 
honeymoon Helen Randolph came to her husband looking 
very serious. “I have aconfession to make,” she said. “ Teil 
me first, will you always think just the same of me?” “Till 
the end of forever,” he answered, solemnly. ‘“ Well, dear, 
did you think you could hide anything from a woman’s wit? 
Did you suppose I wouldn’t know that shiftless Jenks whom 
I used to teach down in Sunday-school? And then like an 
inspiration it came to me that he worked for you, and you 
must have hired him to test my courage by making believe 
burglar. And then—and then—I know it was wrong to 
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deceive you, but you see—I—loved you so!” and she broke 
down with asob. There was a long, happy silence, till he 
broke it by looking down into the eyes where he had con- 
jured a smile through the wet lashes, and saying, ‘“‘ who 
would have thought I could love you any better than I did, 
but you have made me.” 

Meanwhile the good and kindly critics of the village kept 
on pointing out Mrs. Randolph as the model of resolute and 


courageous women, and do yet. 
Charles Bertram Newton. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAGEOLET.—Along the dusty moun- 
tain road walked two Italians. All around, as far as the eye 
could see, the green trees rose, until at mighty heights their 
tops formed a marked irregular horizon. The two Italians, 
however, trudged along unmindful of the scenery, for they 
were tired and footsore. The elder was tall and powerful, 
his swarthy face covered with a heavy black beard, uncut 
and unkempt. On his back he carried a patched bag- 
pipe and across his shoulders was slung a blanket. The 
younger, a mere boy, dragged along, his feet enclosed in 
heavy nailed boots. He also carried a blanket and in his 
hand a flageolet. Neither spoke, but trudged mournfully 
along. The road passed by a little cottage built in rustic 
manner. The Italians stopped. The older scowled at the 
younger and remarked something in grunting tones, and 
together they walked up the pathway to the cottage. The 
porch was full of people in summer costumes. They 
beckoned the Italians to come up. They did so timidly, 
for afew weeks ago they had been driven away from the 
same place by a servant in livery. Being thus re-assured, 
they approached near the veranda and placed their instru- 
ments in position. They played two or three popular airs 
in very poor time and then the younger passed around his 
cap for contributions; and he fared remarkably well, for 
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the cottagers were wealthy and the boy’s bright face pleased 
them. Some even tried to engage him in conversation, but 
his English was very curtailed. They learnt that he slept 
in “*d’ wood” and that the older Italian was his “ padrone.” 
Mrs. Welles, the hostess, asked the boy to play something 
on his flageolet without the bag-pipe accompaniment. He 
complied, and played a beautiful love song with much 
expression. Few of the cottagers had dry eyes when he 
finished. The hostess was so pleased that she slipped a five- 
dollar. note into the boy’s pocket and sent him in charge of 
a servant to get “a good round meal.” The padrone, noticing 
the good luck ot the boy, especially the bill episode, sat down 
sullenly on the grass and lit his pipe, while the boy was eat- 
ing his meal, and the cottagers exchanged views on Italy, 
Italians and the padrone system. Someone ventured to 
remark that perhaps the boy might be the kidnapped son of 
a nobleman. The sentence caught Mrs. Welles’ fancy, and 
she, being of a romantic disposition, at once formed plans 
in her head for the boy—of educating him and returning 
him to his noble father, imagining in her mind a grand 
tableau as a finale. When the boy came on the porch again 
she patted him, gave him candy and won him over com- 
pletely by her kind and good-natured expression. The 
Italian on the grass called to him to come on in no pleasant 
tone. The boy smiled a thanks to all, and fixing his blanket 
on his back he joined his companion. 

Down the road the two forms trudged towards the setting 
sun, making their swarthy forms stand out tall and dark 
against the horizon. 

Conversation at the cottage once more turned on the 
Italians, and Mrs. Welles smiled knowingly to herself, 
thinking of the castles in the air of the younger Italian. 

The subjects of the conversation continued their tramp 
on the road, occasionally stopping to perform at the country 
houses along the way. But soon they were making prepa- 
rations for the night. Already the younger had lit a fire, 
for the nights in the mountains were chilly even in mid- 
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summer. The elder lit his pipe, squatted himself sullenly 
on the ground, now and then taking a bite of his frugal 
meal, while the boy sat a little way off sadly pondering, 
and in his heart giving thanks for the kind treatment he 
received at the rustic cottage on the hill. But soon the 
elder, knocking the ashes from his pipe, and with his fierce 
eyes hard set upon the lad, proceeded to dictate something. 
The fact was he intended robbing Mrs. Welles’ house, and 
the boy must watch the grounds for him. The younger 
demurred, but cross words and a stinging slap in the face 
silenced him, though his eyes grew moist. When the 
moon was high they started. The boy carried his flageolet 
concealed beneath his coat. A peculiar light enveloped his 
face, and the red glow of the fire made him look weird. 
The elder glanced cautiously around, for he imagined he 
heard sounds, but, ignoring the signs, he beckons his com- 
panion. 
* * * * * * * * 
Mrs. Welles could not sleep; she felt nervous and ill at 
ease. Suddenly she started. She thought she heard a tune 
she had heard before. Was she dreaming? No; clearly 
and distinctly there came across the lawn the Italian’s love 
song. The flageolet seemed to cry and moan; then it 
stopped as it had started, in an instant. Then a scream 
disturbed the peaceful night. Mrs. Welles rushed wildly 
down the stairs, calling the others from their rooms. Ina 
patch of moonlight on the lawn lay a small body on its 
back. The light shone on a blade of bright steel sticking 
in the breast. By the side of the prostrate form lay the 


flageolet. 
M. Saxe. 


WHITTIER. 


He was; he is not. We know no more. 
We trust he treads the eternal shore, 
Unfettered, of an eternal sea— 

The sea of truth and full soul-liberty. 
And so believing we deplore, 
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Not for himself—the one set free— 
But for the face and heart, to be 
No more to us a faith, a light, 

In what was purely true and right. 
Yet when we turn to what he wrought 
So simply, but as one who taught 

Gred#t things, we feel our grief is vain. 
For does there not to us remain 

The essence of his gentle life, 

His wisdom, and his strength in strife ? 
Yes, all that made him loved will 
Change not. He is with us still. 


C. B. Newton. 


Such A LITTLE THING.—She wasn’t exactly pretty, but 
there was something attractive in her large, brown eyes and 
in the tumbled mass of yellow hair that fell about her ears. 
She was such a little thing too, for poverty is a famous 
stunter of figures, and hunger is not far behind. There 
was something pathetic in her wizened form. But she 
stood there from morning till night, at the foot of the ele- 
vated station on Twenty-third street, always with a bundle 
of papers in her arms, always with the same look in her 
eyes—a look that caused more than one hurrying business 
man to pause and buy a paper that he didn’t intend to read. 

Sidney Brown had noticed her more than once on his way 
down town, and after a while stopped to buy # paper of her 
from force ot habit. A dashing man of the world was 
Sidney Brown. He “did” the theatres for the Daily Globe 
and was intimate with more than one of the stars at the 
various houses. There was little in the stunted, almost 
misshapen figure to attract this connoisseur of actresses, 
and he wasted no time in thinking about her, except won- 
dering in a vague way whether Mr. Gerry’s Society would 
not have taken care of her had they known about her case. 
She was such a little thing. 

And she? Well, she came to expect him, and to wish 
him good-morning with a shy light in her eyes that might 
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have told him something had he taken the trouble to notice 
it. But he didn’t. He had stopped taking trouble long 
ago. That was for men to do who had to work to make 
their living. As for him, he simply loitered. It was this 
careless Bohemianism that captivated the ballet girls and 
made them adore him. 

So time went on, and at last he did notice in a half-won- 
dering way that the newsgirl’s hand trembled a little when 
she gave him his paper—she always knew which one he 
wanted—and that she sometimes flushed strangely when his 
hand touched hers. He had been so long with women who 
had forgotten how to blush that it almost startled him, and 
he caught himself thinking that perhaps she wasn’t quite as 


young as she looked. Still, she was a very little thing. 
* * * * *x * * * 





It was the evening of St. Patrick’s Day, and he had 
watched the procession file past, looking with a smile at the 
strong Irish faces and half listening to the remarks of the 
crowd. Then he went around to his rooms and dressed for 
the evening. He was to write up a criticism of Lord Ten- 
nyson’s new play for the next day, and anticipated an all- 
night task. As he came out into the dusk he paused to buy 
an evening paper of the boy at the corner, and went on up 
Broadway to Daly’s. The theatre was a blaze of light, for 
the first production of the “ Forresters ” was to be an event. 
He stood for a moment watching the crowd file into the 
place, and then walked slowly around to the stage door. 
The green-room was an animated jumble of lace and velvet 
and ribbons. He caught a glimpse of charming Maid 
Marian at the farther end of the room and pushed his way 
towards her. 

“Good evening,” he said, bowing, while she smiled and 
held out her hand. “You are looking your best, Miss 
Rehan. The “ Forresters” is certainly going to be a suc- 
cess.’”’ 

“Really? But wait here a moment, Mr. Daly left a note 
for you,” and she hurried away towards her dressing-room. 
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He opened the evening paper and glanced down its columns, 
“Only One Accident,” the account of the afternoon’s 
parade was headed. He read: “ The little newsgirl, who 
has for some months past been selling papers at Sixth avenne 
and Twenty-third street, was run over and fatally injured 
this afternoon. She was crossing the street on her way 
home, when a careless driver drove his horse over her before 
she could get out of the way. She was such a little thing 
that he did not see her.” 

Yes, Brown thought, with a momentary feeling of sad- 
ness, she was such a little thing, and he welcomed the 


returning actress with a smile. 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


SUNSHINE. 


There seldom comes a week of storm 
Without some sunshine’s glad’ning light,— 
Some verdure rarely fails to grow 
Upon the rugged mountain height. 


So no one’s life is always drear,— 

There comes some joyous bright’ning ray ; 
Some little flower of gladness grows 

Along the path of life’s dark way. 


And as the burst of sunshine seems 
The brighter for the clouds of rain, 
So sweeter far that joy which comes 
And cheers us in the midst of pain. 
Edward James Patterson. 





EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIALS. 


pray for the Lrr. Prize Essay contest must be handed 
in at 1 N. M. R. by noon, November 7th. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the November Lit. will be due 
Friday, November 4th. 


ANOTHER WORD ON FRATERNITIES. 


HE last issue of a fraternity organ notes, in a somewhat 
exultant tone, the fact that four out of the present Lit. 
Board are members of different fraternities. We are glad 
that this fact has been so brought to notice, for it enables 
us to say with greater emphasis than we could otherwise 
have said it, another word in regard to fraternities at 
Princeton. Fraternities in general are one thing, fraterni- 
ties here are another. Abroad they undoubtedly have a 
place, at Princeton they have none. The reasons for this are 
simple and self-evident. The strong hall organization, the 
the eating club system, and the dormitory life are all con- 
ditions which leave no room for the fraternity. If there is 
anyone so disloyal to our institutions as to claim that these 
do not adequately fill the places of Greek letter societies, he 
simply confesses that to him the Princeton spirit—essence 
of dormitory democracy and campus fellowship—is nothing ; 
he is simply not “a Princeton man.” Let those who come 
as enthusiastic fraternity men, deploring our sad estate as 
destitute of those mystic brotherhoods, bide their time, and 
they will see as others have seen before them, that their 
commiseration was unnecessary ; that while they continue 
as faithful as ever to their old fraternities, yet they would 
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never substitute them for the one great fraternity whose 
colors are the orange and black. 

But another aspect of the question. Whatever private 
judgment may say as to the benefit of fraternities, it cannot 
ignore the fact that at present they are forbidden, and that 
every man entering college is placed upon his honor not to 
join such a secret society. Under such circumstances we 
cannot conceive that any Aonoradle fraternity would consent 
to establish a chapter here, and that an undergraduate 
should stoop, by an act dishonorable in itself, to join such a 
fraternity is still less conceivable. Toa man who has con- 
sidered the matter we believe but one course will present 
itself—the course of resisting to his utmost any insidious 
and sophistical grounds on which the fraternity spirit may 
attempt to gain a hold with us. 

It is because of this opinion that the Lrr. takes a firm and 
decided stand against what it believes to be not a slight but 
@ serious menace to what has made Princeton so loved and 
her sons so loyal. If we are to be sundered into cliques, if 
we are to lose class spirit and college spirit, if we are to 
find “ brothers ” in our chapéers, and nowhere else—then by 
all means let us have fraternities, and may they prosper. 
But if not—let us hear no more of proceedings sub rosa— 
proceedings which are beneath a fraternity to introduce, or 
a college man to encourage. It is the duty of loyalty and 
honor combined to resist anything of the kind, and to defend 
stoutly one of the wisest measures ever taken by our 
honored ex-President. 


A LANDMARK GONE. 


AS REGULAR as the coming and going of the years has 
been the arrival and departure of the Rush. The 
sanctity of age and the inviolateness of custom have gath- 
ered around it and, until recently, kept it safe from the 
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vandal voice of reform. But it was one of those time- 
honored customs whose main support was time, and which 
was honored more by thoughtless Sophomores and unso- 
phisticated Freshmen than by anything which it possessed in 
itself, and two such feeble props were sure to give way 
sooner or later. The late action of the college has at last 
brought that about—partly from reasons of expediency, 
partly from the expediency of reason. And while the 
removal of such a landmark cannot but be attended with 
some occasional regrets, yet these are soon lost sight of in 
view of the exceeding sensibleness of the step. No sober 
view of the matter can bring up anything which is actually 
lost by the abolishment of the Rush; the advantages there- 
of are many. A melée in the darkness, an opportunity for 
meanness rather than courage, a useless and resultiess risk 
—the Rush was neither a test of skill, strength, or manli- 
ness. It was no benefit to athletics. It gave no satisfaction 
of victory to either side, so uncertain was the confusion- 
shrouded outcome. It was a hindrance rather than a help 
to foot-ball. The increasing size of the classes made it 
more unwieldy and disconnected than ever. It did nothing 
to augment class-spirit as class-games do. It was a mere 
test of might, a trial of cohesiveness and numbers. The 
Cane-Spree, on the other hand, requires something more 
than the augmentation of bulk. It is thoroughly fair and 
manly, and its establishment on a surer basis, if it is effected 
by the loss of the Rush, is a positive advantage, almost as 
great as the negative ones gained. 

But one thing remains. A mass-meeting may resolve, 
but words grow weak in the excitement of the opening 
days and the force of habit is strong. The good sense and 
better judgment of the coming Sophomores and Juniors 
must put what has been “resolved” into effect. Then this 
landmark of folly will really be gone, and coming gen- 
erations will hear of its tradition and wonder that this 
thing was not done sooner. 











EDITORIAL. 


FOOT-BALL AND FINANCE. 


HE college at large is a submissive body. It has a taste 

for foot-ball and it is willing to pay for the gratification 
of that taste. It believes, furthermore, that it is the duty 
of every man to support the team. But there are limits to 
submission, and even patriotism can see no object in use- 
lessly enriching an association whose treasury never lacks an 
abundant surplus. Hence it is that so much unfavorable 
comment has been called forth by the prices of admission 
charged at the small games played in town. Unreasoning 
as collegiate grumbling often is, we believe that in the 
present case it is most justifiable. If the foot-ball authori- 
ties can show that the present rate is absolutely essential, 
that settles the matter. But in view of the large receipts 
from the “big games” and the experience of past years, 
this necessity seems most improbable. The natural infer- 
ence is that a reduction would cause the ’Varsity no finan- 
cial embarrassment, while it would increase the attendance 
and add to the hearty support of the college. The foot- 
ball management certainly owes it to the undergraduates 
to make the games as accessible as possible, not only for 
the many who are unable to pay at the present rate, but 
for the sake of justice toall. Certainly the demand fora 
reduction of the admission price is a fair one, unless some 
underlying reason can be given to the contrary; if so, it can 
easily be explained, and the present dissatisfaction would 
disappear. All that is demanded is a sufficient reason, if 
sufficient reason there be, for charging twice as much as is 
the custom for such games elsewhere. 





Gossip. 


GOSSIP. 


Let him talk on as he please, 
We give small ear.— Vanity in Age. 


And certainly some bit of time 
Shall find us here no more, 

We'll leave no ill nor jangled rhyme 
That we shall then deplore.—Sturry. 


NE may be very free and easy with the gossip department, almost as 
free as with the typical campus gossip department ; it is so cosily 
tucked away that one may say what one pleases and still make no great 
noise in the world, which is a cheerful thing if the Gossip be shy. The 
other editors claim that the present Gossip is shy every number and 
delays the issue dreadfully. 

The Gossip came back this year with a merry heart, a gentle eye and 
a joyous smile, so to speak, planning, over throbbing miles of steel, his 
greeting, how he would say “ Hail, and well met,” and open the fine 
print in the back part of the Lit. with a warm exuberance that would 
fairly kindle the diminutive type and heat the whole press to friendly 
glow. But he was sent out to gather in the annual meed of subscriptions. 

Sat upon by facetious freshmen; gloomily received by brow-beaten 
ones; guyed by those who were, alas, too new; squelched by knowing 
sophomores ; braved by brazen ones; abused by interrupted card-players, 
it is a disgruntled Gossip, out of joint, like Hamlet’s time. 

Oh, ill-treaters of subscription fiends, rejoice that you are not taxed for 
foot-ball, (with the exception of the pittance at gate), for base-ball, both 
Class and ’Varsity; the support of a crew, track athletics and lots of 
other things, as you would have been had you come to Princeton in the 
good old days. And, having duly rejoiced, join that larger band, those 
men who have been here long enough to understand that just because a 
man is a senior and on one of the college papers he is not necessarily to 
be down-trodden and treated with coldness or as an absurdity, but is 
rather to be borne with, and when he is after your subscription, if he is 
not very fluent or seems a little timid, try not to help him out by re- 
marking that you think his paper was rotten last year. 

There is a brooding consciousness of woe to come that lies upon the 
seniors throughout the year. We forget it at times and we do not think 
of 1t continually, but now and then there comes the thought that this is 
the last of it all, that this time next year we will not be going down to 
practice at noon, nor hastening clubwards at dusk, nor loafing around 
the steps of Reunion, nor climbing about Witherspoon, nor whistling 
through University, nor singing about the Campus, nor walking out to 
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the Prep. school at early twilight. The place that knows us now shall 
know us no more. That ought to bea strong argument for mutual toler- 
ation. When we are away from Princeton, the most disliked man here 
is welcome to our hearths. The time shall come when the sport and the 
poller shall lie down together. There is no place in the world that sees 
such sights as the little station below the steps. Those of us who saw 
the dewy farewells of 92 know what we have to go through. From 
courteous senior to skylarking sophomore, from the least studious man 
in ethics to the most earnest freshman, from the unfruitful to the fruit- 
ful, we must all pass that ordeal, the final wrench that separates us from 
Princeton. The day is close for ’93, too close. Therefore let us speak 
evil of no man and deal gently with each other. 

The leaves are falling, the Gossip has noticed. On the campus they are 


** Falling ev’rywhere, 
Falling thro’ the atmosphere, 
Also thro’ the the air,”’ 


as Mr. Nye’s high-school girl says. They have seen queer things through 
the summer, the ground not animated by youths, nor strewn with flannels 
and cordurory and duck. They have heard the very silence of the sleepy 
old town and the slumbrous campus, the air uncloven by boisterous yell 
or bacchanalian mirth at night. 

Princeton, the beautiful, is a dreamy old place when you leave the 
college out of your thought of it. A walk to the rock-house and devil’s 
pulpit on a quiet Sunday afternoon will bring you all the charm of its 
quiet picturesqueness. Coming back from Rocky Hill, through under- 
brush and bramble, over fragrant meadows and broad sunlit fields, one 
sees the spires and roofs, softened by the mellow distance, lift above the 
moving tops of the great trees that beautify the village. One should 
come back or go out by the old Princeton grave-yard. 

There lie the presidents of the college, with the sun warm on sward 
and green hedge about them. There is the time-worn slab of the presi- 
dent, Aaron Burr, with its long inscription. At the father’s feet is an 
upright stone with a curt inscription—that of the son. When the fresh- 
men realize that the earth is their’s as well as another’s (this usually is 
not long in the accomplishment), they will go about a little more and 
allow themselves a larger field of ambulation than the street that leads 
to the ’Varsity, and they will go down to see our Westminster Abbey. 
Mark Twain says that there is always something ghastly about a 
cemetery. There is nothing of that about the old graveyard. Adven- 
turous or romantic spirits have sought to imagine it gruesome, and many 
a cold has been caught by tellers of ghost tales, who have held audiences 
spell-bound upon the weather-beaten slabs at night. 

By the way, the teller of the gruesome tale will soon be in his 
element. The cold nights are coming, when lights are low, the cinders 
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crumble upon the hearth, pipes are fragrant and the gloomy fancy of the 
terror-monger paints a frightful picture of crime and mystery in the 
dark. A comfortable, shuddery moment. Before we know it winter will 
be upon us and the Thanksgiving game a matter of tradition. Then, if 
something rather unusual does not occur, will come spring and com- 
mencement and the last dance and the last song and—well, we’re talking 
about that again; but, you see, the Gossip “stayed over” a few days last 
year and saw ’92’s good-bye—and it made an impression on him. 





Eprtor’s Tass. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“* There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews in still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaning pass ; 
Music that gentler in the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies.’’ 
— The Lotos-Eaters. 


HE controlling, representative poet of the Victorian Age has passed 
away. Conceding to the admirers of Browning all that they can 
justly claim for their great idol, the fact is undisputed that Tennyson, 
since his first volume, published over a half century ago, has held the 
central place in English poetry. In his verse are embodied those 
characteristics which are most distinctive of the period in which the 
Laureate lived. It is not too excessive praise to say that in the best of 
Tennyson’s work is blended the rich artistic beauty of which Keats was a 
master and the elevated reflective tone that pervades the poetry of 
Wordsworth. Tennyson was beyond all an artist. He was nota poet 
who used his verse as a mode of attacking or defending the institutions 
of his time. Regardless of the issues that were being discussed by those 
around him he always chose a theme best suited to his poetic genius. 
English reform might have gained had he aided its projects, but English 
poetry might have been the loser. Whittier’s anti-slavery poems, with 
one or two exceptions, are the poorest work that the American poet ever 
did. Tennyson’s verse gives evidence of the most careful workmanship 
—that touching and re-touching which alone can give beauty and 
sympathy. Tennyson possessed in a degree unprecedented in English 
poetry, the power of melodious utterance. Without subordinating, toa 
hurtful degree, the sense to the sound, he put a music into each line 
that can only be properly appreciated by those who have an ear for the 
soft strains of stringed instruments. The meter of even his longest 
pieces never becomes wearisome ; under his wonderful skill beauty and 
simplicity of phrase go hand in hand; and his words are weighed 
in a tiny exquisite balance that makes few mistakes. Obscurity of 
language has never been charged against Tennyson. All is as clear and 
flowing as a mountain stream. The quiet, rich, idyllic verse of the late 
Laureate has often been compared with that of Theocritus—the father 
of the idyl. Many are the resemblances between the Greek poet and 
the master of the Victorian Age. These show the great debt that Tenny- 
son owes to Theocritus, but they do more—they show how the English 
language, in the hands of an artist whose taste and execution are almost 
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faultless, can be moulded into poems which in their clear-cut, pastoral 
beauty almost outrival the work of the immortal Greek. 

Tennyson’s career has covered so jong a period of time and his writ- 
ings have been so uniformly distributed over the last fifty years that men 
find it hard to realize that the voice of the singer is hushed forever. 
Two generations have lived under the influence of him who was greatest 
among his contemporaries. Even our old men can scarcely remember 
the time when they first heard of the young Cambridge graduate who, 
stirring their hearts with his early lyrics, has lived to give to them, year 
by year, something worthy of his fame. It is small wonder that we can 
hardly conceive of English poetry bereft of aliving Tennyson. He made 
poetical mistakes; we can read the limits, in certain directions, of his 
powers ; his work is not all of a perfectly uniform merit; but Tennyson 
still holds his own by the overbalancing of his wonderful genius. Diffi- 
cult as it may be for us to realize that the Laureate is dead, it would be 
a thousand times greater task to imagine vacant the place which his 
writings will forever fill. The present generation may possibly forget 
“Maud,” “The Golden Supper” and “Aylmer’s Field”; but coming 
generations will read over and over again “ Dora,” “The Gardener's 
Daughter” and “Godiva,” than which there are no purer idyls in the 
language. Men will be moved by the dramatic lyrics—“St. Agnes’ 
Eve” and “Sir Galahad.” They will dream over again the dream of 
“The Lotos-Eaters.” They will recite the simple, chaste ballads, “ Lady 
Clare” and “The Lord of Burleigh.” “The Splendor Falls on Castle 
. Walls” and “Sweet and Low” will then, as now, yield up their sweet 
melody. The story of “Guinevere” will never lose its beauty and its 
deep pathos. But, perhaps, (for poets do not always live through the 
fame of their most ambitious work,) Tennyson will be best known by 
his solemn-toned “In Memoriam.” In this wonderful elegy are em- 
bodied the poet’s philosophy of life and the destiny of the soul. Here 
the seer has told us of the solemn mysteries; here the poet has unveiled 
the grief that words but half express. “It is,” says Stedman, “ the great 
threnody of our language.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


It will be long before popular taste wearies of hearing of the World’s 
Fair. Among the best of the articles recently published is that by H. C. 
Bunner, in Scribner’s, called “The Making of the White City.” The 
third in the series, entitled “ Stories of a Western Town,” describes the 
rise of a Western: politician—‘ Thomas,” once known as “Tommy.” 
“Salem Kittredge, Theologue,” of which the first half appears in this 
number, is well worth reading. Andrew Lang contributes, in“ Homer,” 
a discussion as to the personality of the bard. Two articles, “The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb,” and “The School for Street Arabs,” are 
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of practical educational value. Other articles are “ Launching Cruisers 
and Battle Ships,” by W. J. Baxter; “In a Medicean Garden,” by Grace 
E. Channing. The poetry of the number, contributed by Edith M. 
Thomas and Prof. A. 8. Hardy, is of a high quality. 

The North American Review offers as its first and most important article 
“A Vindication of Home Rule,” by him who has the best right to be 
heard on the subject, namely, Mr. Gladstone. We obtain a railroad 
officer’s view of “The Buffalo Strike” from Theo. Voorhees, who treats 
the subject in the most unprejudiced manner. Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
in “The Excise Law and the Saloons,” takes ground against the law. 
Another article on English Politics is by H. Lebouchere, on the “ Foreign 
Policy of England.” Four eminent physicians give their views on 
“ Safeguards Against the Cholera.” Chevalier Herrman has seen a great 
deal of the world in his travels and has had many amusing experiences, 
which he describes in “Some Adventures of a Necromancer.” 

There are two papers in the October Century which are especially 
timely: one is Professor Jenks’ paper on “ Money in Practical Politics,” 
and the other is “ The Homeward Voyage” in Emilio Castelar’s life of 
Columbus. Edmund C. Stedman has performed a notable feat in literary 
criticism in his series of articles on “The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” and as a last topic he writes on the “ Faculty Divine.” Besides 
the conclusion of Mr. Stedman’s articles we have the closing chapters of 
Mrs. Foote’s “Chosen Valley,” Mr. Fuller’s “ Chatelaine of La Trinite,” 
and Mr. Fox’s “Mountain Europa.” The short story, “ Doggett’s Last 
Migration,” has a truly pathetic touch. This number completes the 
twenty-second year of what has grown to be one of the greatest of the 
great monthlies. 

The Arena has been interested in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 
and under the head of “In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism” Bacon 
has for his advocate Mr. Edwin Reed, who makes a strong closing plea 
for the plaintiff. Many eminent critics have been retained on each side 
of the case. Four women contribute to the “Symposium on Women’s 
Dress.” Dr. T. P. Hughes in “ Has Islam a Future?” concedes that it 
may have great influence in the years to come on thought if not on 
action. Thos. E. Watson tries to say some new word on the well-worn 
“ Negro Question in the South.” Among other entertaining articles are 
“Edward H. Sothern,” by Mies Mildred Aldrich, and the “True Char- 
acter of Columbus,” by A. P. Dunlop. 

In the October Atlantic, Mr. J. C. Carter gives an interesting sketch of 
Mr. Tilden. The author has thrown the bulk of his article into the 
form of a character study. Like many other problems that will not 
down is that of better roads, and the subject is scientifically discussed by 
Professor Sheler in “ The Betterment of Our Highways.” “The English 
Occupancy of America” is treated in a popular, historical manner by 
Alexander Brown. “ Rocco and Sidora” is a beautiful Calabrian story. 
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Perhaps no boy ever had a more interesting life than Edward Everett 
Hale; the reader, at least, would infer as much from reading “A New 
England Boyhood.” Edith M. Thomas is fast building up a reputation 
as one of our best women poets, and her latest production, “Arria,” must 
stand very high among her writings. 

Science must be stripped of its technical bearings before it can gain a 
wide currency and exert a practical influence. No journal stands higher 
in the execution of this noble work then the well-named Popular Science 
Monthly. In the October number Dr. H. L. Taylor talks of “American 
Childhood from a Medical Standpoint,” and points out some of the 
dangers that beset children, especially in cities. “The Evolution of 
Dancing,” by Lee J. Vance, is accompanied by ten illustrations. Carroll 
D. Wright, basing his study on the recent census, has written an article 
on “ Native and Foreign-Born Population,” which must prove of interest 
in connection with the subject of immigration. “Mud as a Building 
Material” and “ Language and Brain Disease” are among other note- 
worthy papers. 


EXCHANGES. 

The University of the South Magazine starts out the year with a credit- 
able number. “The Poetry of Shelley” is a careful study of the poet, 
and is the best article in the number. 

Outside of our colleges no better “ Lit.” comes to the Table than the 


Mirror, published by the students of Phillips Andover. Its literary 
make-up puts to shame the publications of many so-called colleges. 

The Harvard Advocate contains a pretty little story entitled “ Rouge 
et Noir.” 


y | ee 


Long time I lived in Shakespeare’s glory-land, 
And loved his noble women of the mind: 
Sweet Perdita, fair flower of womankind ; 

Cold, saintly Isabel ; Cordelia, calmly grand. 


And musk-souled Viola unclasped her heart, 
Balmy with store of patient hopelessness. 
I throbbed with Juliet in her mad distress, 
And half loved wild Beatrix for wit’s keen dart. 


Strong Portia, godlike mercy stirred in me. 
I wept for Desdemona, lily-white. 
I romped with frolic Rosalind, sun-bright, 
And heard her rippling laugh under the greenwood tree, 


Longest I lingered near Miranda’s cave ; 
Peered through the fringed curtain of her eyes, 
And watched with awe the childlike wonder rise 
At all this goodly world come to her o’er the wave. 


Thus lived and loved I in that shadow-land, 
And hardly dreamed of needing earthly wife, 
Ah suddenly I woke from dreams to life : 


The sacred hour was come, and THov stoodst nigh at hand. 
@ —Brunonian. 
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CHARM OF INCOMPLETENESS. 


Why, when watching roses blooming, 
Would we fain recall the buds? 

Why, when on the river’s margin, 
Wish we for the freshet’s floods ? 

Why, admiring manhood’s stature, 
Do we sigh for youthful blood ? 


Would we give the rose more color, 
Add more fragrance to its flower? 
Is the river not far grander 
Than the torrent of an hour? 
Is not youthful hope completed 
In the swell of manhood’s power ? 


There’s a promise in the rose-bud 
Which the rose can ne’er fulfill ; 

There’s a glory in our boyhood 
Which our manhood wanteth still ; 

There’s a charm in incompleteness 


Which defeats, allures our will. 
—Mirvor (Phillips Andover). 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CALMIRE. Anonymous. Szconp Eprtion, Revisep. (New Yor«: 
MacMiiuan & Co.) 

The possibility, hinted at by our venerable ex-President McCosh 
during the Robert Elsmere stir, that the battle of religion and irreligion 
might yet be fought, in large degree, in fiction, seems in process of reali- 
zation. While, however, the David of orthodox Christianity has not 
yet appeared in the field, the Philistines have sent forth their Goliath 
in “ Calmire,” a fascinating but rather ponderous volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages. 

The re-arrangement of its matter, which has taken place since our 
first reading of the work, adds to its strength as a logical and cumula- 
tively-forceful presentment of ihe position of the materialistic agnostic, 
which it would seem could hardly be more powerfully or—to the un- 
panoplied Christian—more dangerously and aggressively stated than it 
is by Legrand Calmire, the well-poised, broadly-experienced philosopher 
of fifty, whom the anonymous author discards as his (?) possible hero 
because “too deliberate, too consistent, too calm.” As the very anti- 
podes of his uncle, in these qualities, Muriel Calmire would, if on no 
other ground, be eligible for that position; and in the restive, icono- 
clastic, athletic, witty, sinning, suffering, repentant young university 
man, whom we all know and—despite his faults—love, we have a hero 
who would compel the interest of all, but must prove especially engaging 
to collegians. 

Between them, Muriel and his uncle succeed in destroying the Chris- 
tian faith of the heroine, Nina Wahring, to which worthy task the 
greater part of the book is formally devoted. Nina is presented to us as 
“a girl not of the period,”—a characterization which is hardly sustained 
except as to the unpleasant sense in which those words are used; for 
while her like as to beauty and brilliancy is, happily, nothing unusual, 
she has also, too often, her counterpart as the young woman whose 
religious faith has been “mainly an esthetic matter,” having “never felt 
any need for a strong faith, even of the every-day kind; for she had, so 
far, been spared those assaults of temptation, perplexity or sorrow, 
against which the support of such a faith is a defence.” Yet it is to such 
an one, and to Courtenay, an almost equally—and considering his cleri- 
¢al robes, criminally—unfortified character, that the defence of the 
Christian faith is, with the usual unfairness of anti-Christian authors, 
committed. Little wonder then, when agnosticism is made to triumph. 

The other characters are few in number, but they serve their purpose 
well, While Mrs. Wabring, Nina’s mother, by forgetting the wise king’s 
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trapping maxim, is lessening her chances of becoming Legrand’s mother- 
in-law, Nina and Muriel are being irresistibly drawn toward each other, 
their final union being, however, much de!ayed by the literal fulfillment 
of Legrand’s prediction to Muriel : “ If your little strain of French blood 
ever gets the better of your Puritan blood, there’s going to be some queer 
trouble.” To extricate Muriel from the customary predicament of the 
modern novel, requires all his uncle’s ingenuity and takes some time, 
during which Courtenay receives from Nina the death-blow to his matri- 
monial hopes, and almost simultaneously announces to her his emanci- 
pation from the old ideas, and his intention to be“ intellectually honest ” 
thereafter. Minerva Granzine, the principal disturbing factor in Muriel’s 
life, is finally married to another old admirer, but the pledge of her 
regard for Muriel is one in the family group of three that appears in the 
final scene, the other two being Muriel and Nina. 

Judged by the way the very obvious polemic purpose of the author is 
fulfilled, or simply as a story, Calmire is a brilliant success. The style is 
extremely engaging, even in the treatment of the deepest themes, and 
the banter and badinage of the four principal characters relieve, at the 
right moment, pages that might otherwise be transferred outright to a 
text-book and seem in place. 

The following is thoroughly characteristic of both Legrand and his 
nephew, as also of the lighter vein of the story: 

“ Oh, well, Uncle Grand, I’m getting sick of this business—whatever a 
fellow wants to do is always bumping up against some confounded Law 
of Nature. Nature is nothing but a dumb brute. I’m a man and I have 
a will of my own. She may blast me if she wants to, but she can’t 
frighten me. Oh, I glory in old Ajax defying the lightning! ” 

“Of course! Of course! Something big and sensational!” said Cal- 
mire. “Do you suppose that if you see fit to defy Nature, she’s going to 
bother over you with her lightnings? She’s more apt tosend some petty, 
filthy messenger so contemptible that even a microscope can’t find it, 
and quietly and contemptuously rot you down as she does the oak ; she 
does not often grant even the oak the honor of a lightning stroke. 
Muriel, there are some things before which it does a man good to feel 
small!” 

We cite, also, a local allusion which will be of interest, and which at 
least may justify, if it does not formally invite, a disclaimer from 
Princeton : 

“Admit that Harvard is no longer a church institution, and that Johns 
Hopkins and Cornell and the Univérsities of Michigan and Virginia 
never were; nevertheless, Yale and Princeton and Columbia and Am- 
herst and Williams, and most of the others of any consequence, are.” 

“Yes,” said Muriel, “ but some of them are eager to deny it with one 
breath while they assert it with the next.” 

That the reading of “ Calmire” will do great harm to many readers can 
scarcely be doubted. Legrand’s position will seem especially invincible 
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to all of whom Nina and Courtenay are types. Probably nothing short 
of a careful reading of an equally masterly defence of the Christian 
faith, like the “Self-Revelation of God,” by Dr. Samuel Harris, will be 
sufficient in some cases to settle the doubts aroused; and, in any case, no 
honest searcher after truth can afford to ignore that treatise. Unfor- 
tunately, however, too many insist upon taking their philosophy and 
their religious doctrine mainly in the form of fiction ; we, therefore, feel 
that the appearance of David the novelist, with his sling, would be 


timely. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Samugt Ramsgy. (New Yorre: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Ramsey, though a new writer in the sphere of English language, has 
favored the public in this volume with. a presentation of the chief facts 
in a concise, pleasing and largely valuable form. His avowed purpose 
as stated in the preface is to make available to those who cannot pursue 
technical study such facts as are essential to an ordinary understanding 
of the subject. The spirit and style in which the book is written are 
popular and interesting and well calculated to awaken the interest of a 
certain class of readers—doubtless the class Mr. Ramsey designs to 
reach. It would be an excellent book for the University Extension lec- 
turer on English literature to recommend to some of the ardent youths 
that come under his observation who desire to “culture” themselves 
completely by a speaking acquaintance with some standard authors. 
The present work would be useful in opening to such persons a vista of 
what a knowledge of “ English” really means. 

Mr. Ramsey’s treatment of several subjects is original and excellent. 
The chapter on the “ Province of Grammar” is noteworthy here. The 
chapter on “The Alphabet” shows considerable ingenuity in instructive 
writing. We cannot say much for his “ Hints to Young Writers.” They 
are good, but not ideal. Students of English who have had no collegiate 
training need constant practice in the expression of their thoughts on 
paper. They need most help in thie direction, but the help must be 
more specific and less general than Mr. Ramsey has given. 

However, the work as a whole is excellent, and it is hoped that it may 
be the harbinger of others whose aim is just what Mr. Ramsey’s is. No 
subject is better suited to “ popular culture” than English, and the side 
Mr. Ramsey represents needs at present most insistence. 


STORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W.0. Oman, M. A. 
F.8. A. (New Yorr: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of Nation series has been most successful in presenting 
popular histories. The history of the Byzantine Empire is the latest 
one of these publications. C. W.C. Oman, of All Souls College, Oxford, 
has traced the history of that Empire of the East from the fourth 
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century until the fifteenth. The reign of Justinian was the grandest in 
the history of Byzantium, and it occupies three chapters of the book. 
Here he tells the romantic story of the Empress Theodora, who once 
saved her husband’s throne by her courage, and always was a respected 
and able councillor. The book is especially rich in illustration. Care 
has been taken in the selection in point of beauty and usefulness. The 
Church of St. Sophia is given a prominent place by Mr. Oman. 

The Empire of the East has been neglected on account of the charac- 
ter Mr. Gibbon falsely gave it. The work of Mr. Oman is especially im- 
portant at this time because Byzantium is at the heart of the Eastern 
question, which must be decided sooner or later. The book has the im- 
portant characteristics of all the Story of Nations series—simplicity and 
compactness. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Eprrep sy tHe 
Duc pe Broeirz. Vol. V. (New Yorx: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


In the fifch and last volume of the “Talleyrand Memoirs” is prefaced 
a defence of the Duc de Broglie against attacks made upon the authen- 
ticity of the work. He remarks in conclusion: 

“The ‘ Memoirs of Talleyrand’ can take a high place in that rich col- 
lection of historical souvenirs which is one of the greatest ornaments 
of our literature, and they can be perused with as much confidence as 
the ‘Memoirs of Richelieu,’ which no one now contests, although no 
manuscript is extant, or three-fourths of the ‘Letters of Madame de 
Sivigny,’ of which no one possesses the original.” 

The last volume presents the period of revolution, from 1830 to the end 
of 1834, and as a history is rich in interesting facts. It is a story of 
diplomacy and not of diplomats; it outlines the policy in State and not 
the personal history of statesmen. 

The MS. volumes of the memoirs, of which the text now printed is an 
authentic copy, have been deposited with the director of the “ Biblio- 
theque Nationale;” and the editor gives his reasons why the munuscript 
is a certified copy and not the autograph text. This will make it easy to 
ascertain whether the memoirs have suffered any alteration or abridge- 
ment. 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. Vou.1. By G. J. Romanzs, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Caicaco: Tse Oren Court Pusiisuine Co.) 


Darwin marked an epoch in science. Not only did he propound a 
theory which has revolutionized Biology and has furnished the construc- 
tive principle of the greatest philosophical movement of the century, 
but he also redeemed science from the search of mere facts, and taught 
men that causes and principles are the proper objects of scientific quest. 
He showed that science aimed not merely to tabulate phenomena, but 
to look deeper and to seek their philosophical import. This revolt 
against the straight-laced method then in favor was not a return to the 
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old a priori method of science, but it did allow the legitimate use of the 
hypothesis, always subject, however, to objective verification. 

The resalts of Darwin’s stupendous labors are epitomized in this work. 
The recent questions which have arisen since Darwin’s day are not dis- 
cussed, but are reserved for another volume, which is shortly to follow. 
The work assumes little knowledge on the part of the reader. It avoids 
technical phrases, and can be appreciated by one not conversant with the 
terminology of biological science. The book is very fully illustrated. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Darwin. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, THE POET OF FREEDOM. By W. &. 
Kennepy. (New York; Funk & WacGnatis Co.) 


The above work was published before the death of the Quaker poet. 
It gives to us the career of Mr. Whittier up to within a few months of his 
death, the record of a besutiful life without its peaceful close. Whittier 
stands out in American history as the apostle of Freedom. It was his 
genius that awoke the sleeping conscience of the North, and in freeing 
the black man his influence is only less than that of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. This book gives, for the first time, the full account of the position 
the poet held in the anti-slavery movement. Many surprising facts in 
regard to his life during the struggle are brought forward by Mr. 
Kennedy. The author has also given the historical basis of some of 
Whittier’s best poems, and displays good taste in the selection of his 
quotations. In reading the biography of Whittier one comes in contact 
with a man who was earnest in a purpose, and who lives near to his 
God. He has won his way into the hearts of all because he knows the 
life and sympathizes with men. The book is valuable because it pre- 
sents Mr. Whittier as he really was. 


ZOOLOGY. By C. pz Monrmanon anp H. Braurecarp. (PHILADEL- 
pHia: J. B. Lipprncorr Co.) 

The little volume was written for the secondary schools of France. 
Because of the perfection that the methods of teaching natural and 
physical sciences have reached in that country, Dr. Wm. H. Greene has 
translated it and adapted it to American school. It is this translation 
that comes to us. The authors start with man as the highest type of 
vertebrates and proceed by the comparative method. No classification 
of the great orders is given until the principal types of the animal king- 
dom have been studied. This method is unique, and it is commendable 
in that it gives the student a thorough knowledge of the differentia of 
the species, and so enable him more thoroughly to appreciate the bases 
of classification. ; 

The book is well adapted to the class of students for which it is in- 
tended. A great many of the illustrations are taken from photographs 
and are valuable from a scientific point of view. The book will no doubt 
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be welcomed in American schools, as it embodies a method that has been 
so successful in the French secondary schools. 











POEMS OF B. W. BALL. (New Yor: G. P. Purwam’s Sons. 


This volume, containing the poetical writings of “The Concord Poet,” 
of whom Emerson spoke so highly, is a collection of eminently scholarly 
poems, introduced and edited by Frederick Ayer. On reading the book, 
while we recognize the scholarly attainments ef the author, we miss “the 
divine fluidity of diction,” for in many of the poems it seems as if the , 
song sprang from the head and not the heart. The poems that give us 
the greatest pleasure are those that appeal to us through our sentiment 
and associations, and in which we recognize descriptions of our own 
thoughts and feelings. ; 

Several of his poems, however, show a tone of nature in her wild 
state, as in “ The Palm and the Pine,” “ The Quail,” and others. 

The book contains an able discussion by the editor on the poetic 
aspect of the day. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION, By Samver G. Wiis, Pu. 
D. (Syracuse: C. W. Barpgen.) 


Dr. Williams, of Cornell University, is perhaps the most venerable 
professor in the faculty of that institution, and he has made a special 
study of pedagogy since he was a young man. He was for a number of 
years superintendent of the Public Schools of Cleveland, O., and has held 
some prominent positions in educational affairs. The above work is one 
that has grown out of the lectures that he has delivered at Cornell dur- 
ing the past six years. He considers the history of Education as the 
basis of practical education. 

Dr. Williams staris in his history with the renaissance in the 16th 
century and carries it through the educational characteristics of the 19th 
century. He takes up the history as found in the works of representa- 
tive men, and he showsa thorough knowledge of their work. In his 
history of the 17th century he points out the influence Bacon and 
Descartes have had in education. In sketching the history of American 
Education he refers to the founding of Harvard and Princeton, and 
shows that a great interest was then taken in higher education by citing 
the fact that no less than twenty-two colleges had their origin in the 
18th century. 

In conclusion Dr. Williams looks at the education of the 19th century 
through the eyes of the future historian ; he says: 

“He may possibly note that we made some observable progress in 
educational practice, but will be quite as likely to wonder that we did 
not make a more complete use of the rich stores of sound educational 
theories that were ready at our hands.” 
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WHO PAYS YOUR TAXES? Ebprrep sy Bouron Hatt. (New Yore: 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This book is one of Putnam’s admirable “Questions of the Day” 
eeries, and is published under the auspices of the New York Tax 
Reform Association. The volume has been collected from several 
sources, but it has one aim in view, a discussion of the principles of 
local taxation. Among the authors of the book are David A. Wells, 
George H. Andrews, Thomas G. Shearman, Julien T. Davies, and Joseph 
Dana Miller. The prime object of the book is to discourage the tax on 
personal property and to inaugurate a system that will throw the burden 
of taxation upon real estate. One chapter of the volume is entitled “The 
Universities Awakening.” Recently the Tax Reform Association sent 
out a circular Jetter to one hundred and seventy institutions embodying 
a part of its platform and asking for an expression of opinion as to its 
objects. One hundred and seventy answers were received from Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Princeton and others. Of these, ninety-eight expressed 
views favorable to their principles, thirty took issue with them, and 
forty-five were non-committal. Princeton is presented as “ heartily en- 
dorsing their platform.” The book is by no means one-sided, for fair 
discussions are presented from both professors and newspapers. 


PAGANISM SURVIVING IN CHRISTIANITY. By Asram Hersert 
Lewis, D.D. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


This half century has witnessed the greatest religious revival of the 
world’s history. It has not been a rush of converts to any particular 
creed, but has been an awakening of interest in the philosophical, 
ethical and historical aspects of religion. This volume is one of the 
many on religious discussions that have made their appearance recently, 
and is of a historical character. 

Few who have studied the history of the early Christian Church and 
compared it with the Church of to-day can deny that some elements of 
paganism have become a part of the latter. The author of the above 
work starts by citing authority upon this statement. He quotes at 
length from Dyer, Tille, Fauchet, Wiseman, Max Miiller, Priestley, 
Renan and others on this point. Speaking of the fourth century, Max 
Miiller says: 

“That age was characterized far more than all before it by a spirit of 
religious syncretism, an eager thirst for compromise. To mould together 
thoughts which differed fundamentally, to grasp, if possible, the common 
elements pervading all the multifarious religions of the world, was 
deemed the proper business of philosophy, both in the East and West.” 

The book presents a suggestive treatment of all the influences that 
have conspired to give us the Christian religion as it is. He treats these 
under four subjects, viz., pagan methods of interpreting the Scriptures; 
Asiatic pagan water-worship; pagan sun-worship, and state religion as a 
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pagan institution. He also gives a supplementary chapter on other 
forms of Paganism in Christianity, in which he mentions charms, faith in 
relics and the cross as an ancient Phallic symbol. 

The book is written from a Protestant standpoint and the last chapter 
is entitled, “The Fundamental Principles of Protestantism Involved in 
Present Issues.” 

The facts that are set forth in the work of Mr. Lewis are made the 
basis for five conclusions, the first and last of which are: 

“Protestantism must fully accept the Bible as the ultimate and only 
standard of faith and practice, or it must be broken between the upper 
millstone of Roman Catholicism and the nether millstone of irreligious 
rationalism.” 

“All union of Church and state, or of Christianity and the state is 
pagan born and opposed to the genius and purpose of Christ’s religion.” 

The object of the author in presenting this book to the public is to 
hasten the time when paganism will be divorced from Christianity ; and 
when that time comes he says that Christianity will be a life of purity 
through love for God and truth and men, rather than a creed embodying 
speculations about the unknowable and abstractions concerning the un- 
solvable. 

The earnestness of the author and the careful citation of references 
commends the book to the reader. The work is of equal interest to 
Protestant, Catholic and independent thinker. 


MODERN PUNCTUATION. By Wiiu14m Braprorp Dickinson. (New 
York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

The aim of the author in this little volume has been to treat the art of 
punctuation in a commen-sense way. There is a simple statement of 
facts that can easily be understood by an ordinary mind. The sugges- 
tions to typewriter operators and business men are practical and pointed. 
There is an excellent compilation of business and technical terms. 


TWO NORTHFIELD SERMONS. By H. Cuiay Tromsuin. (Pxia- 
DELPHIA: JouHN D. Wartrzs.) 

The first sermon “ Moral Color Blindness,” was preached on June 
80th, ’88, at the Third Students’ Conference at Northfield ; the scriptural 
text is, “ Look, therefore, whether the light that is in thee be not dark- 
ness.—Luke xi, 35.” The second sermon was preached on July 2d of 
this year, at the Seventh Annual Students’ World Conference. The sub- 
ject is, “Our Duty of Making the Past a Success;” the bible reference, 
“ God having provided some better thing concerning us, that apart from 
us they should be made perfect.—Hebrews xi, 40.” These sermons are 
finished in point of style and thorougly reflect Dr. Trumbull’s earnest- 
ness. 
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THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. By J.Scuornnor. (New Yorx: 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Jacob Schoenhof was commissioned by the Department of State 
to inquire into the economy of production and the state of technical 
education in Europe. For some years he has been a diligent collector 
and compiler of statistics; the object of which has been to attack the 
Protective Tariff. His facts are sustained by a non-partisan investiga- 
tion made by the Department of Labor at Washington ; and the author 
says of them, “‘ Rays of outside facts creep into the fools’ paradise of pro- 
tection, and disturb the harmony of interests so dexterously fostered, no 
matter how carefully the blinds are pulled.” ‘The wage-earner” still 
quoting from Mr. Schoenhof, “does not draw any benefit from protec- 
tive duties, and so long as the tariff on raw materials prevails, he, along 
with the employer, is directly injured by the system. The facts in sup- 
port of this will be brought out in the course of this treatise. Blind 
prejudice may strenuously oppose their application, but the force of facts 
is too strong to be long delayed before sweeping away artificially 
bolstered-up themes.” 

The work is certainly an able attack upon the McKinley Bill, which 
the author designates as a “ monument of legislative ignorance.” 

We quote the following from the introductory letter of Thomas F. 
Bayard, late Secretary of State: 

“T hope your work may hasten on the day when the honest individual 
may be permitted to enjoy the calm content of constant industry and the 
advantages of his own labor, free alike from the tyranny of members in 
his own class or in that other class ‘of prosperous plunderers who live in 
abundance surrounded by the victims of their injustice and rapacity.’ 
You have certainly erected a modest porch to the great edifice of sound 
sociology, and performed a service to the people of the United States.” 


THE LIVING WORLD. By Pror. H. W. Conn. (New Yor«: G. P. Put- 
Nam’s Sons.) 

This work is about as clear a statement as could be found of the pres- 
ent state of the evolution controversy in so far as the origin of life and 
its allied problems are concerned. The difficulties and the strong points 
of the theory are presented with the utmost candor. Prof. Conn writes, 
not like a man with a theory to defend at any cost, but as one who seeks 
the truth. The speculations concerning the origin and significance of 
life are reviewed. Following these are chapters on the Origin of the 
Animal Kingdom and the Record from Fossils. Then follows a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole in order to get at a better understanding of 
the significance of the facts. Here he discusses Instinct and Intelli- 
gence. After a brief notice of the Plant Kingdom, the work culminates 
in a chapter on the Future of the Living World. 
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As a contribution to the popular literature of evolution, it is certainly 
very suggestive. Prof. Conn is an avowed theist and doesn’t regard evo- 
lution as at all derogatory to God’s glory. 


FOUR DESTINIES. By Tuiorpnitz Gautier. TRANSLATED By Lucy 
Arrincton. (New York: Worruineron Co.) 


The plot of this novel is laid about the time of the great Napoleon. 
Four young Englishmen, college students, bind themselves by a terrible 
oath that they shall devote themselves “to reconstruct human events, 
and correct the providence that shaped them.” Two of them fall away 
and the story of the plot is the record of their terrible destinies. 

The novel is realistic, but the interest in the outcome of the plot is not 
well maintained. No sympathy is aroused for any of the characters, and 
this may account for the tameness of some parts of the story. The book 
is handsomely illustrated. 


MONEY. By Emme Zora. (New York: Worrurneron Co.) 

This most powerful novel treats of money and its votaries. It is, as 
its name implies, a record of the effect produced upon the human race 
by its greed for gold. It represents certain capitalists, or rather specu- 
lators, who, instead of being gamblers out and out are so under another 
name. Zola, a novelist of a most extraordinary fecundity and force, pic- 
tures in a novel that which must be considered wonderful, as it is so 
true to life. In every respect it is a masterly work, in which a difficult 
subject is handled with the utmost skill, and which sustains the most un- 
flagging interest to its last page. 


WITH COLUMBUS IN AMERICA. By OC. Fatxennorst. ADAPTED BY 
Euiss L. Larnrop. (New York: Worruineron Co.) 

A highly dramatic historical novel, which treats of the discovery and 
conquest of this continent. While adhering strictly to the facts of his- 
tory, the author has presented here many romantic and heretofore un- 
known incidents in the private lives of Columbus and his followers, and 
these facts, together with fancies of his own, he has interwoven into a 
work that is at once thrillingly interesting and strikingly poetic. The 
narrative presents natural descriptions that are truly exquisite ; the story 
is at times darkly passionate and possesses in an eminent degree a most 
wierd, tragic and tender beauty. 


THE HAND OF DESTINY. By Ossre Scuupirn. TRANSLATED BY 
Mary A. Rositnson. (New York: Worrsineron Co.) 
The above is a story of fashionable life in Rome. Zinka, being intro- 
duced into the aristocratic society, falls desperately in love with Count 
Sempaly, a fellow embassador of her brother, Stertzl. He fails to pub- 
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lish the engagement, thus compromising Zinka’s fair name. A duel 
between Stertz] and Sempaly follows, in which the brother is killed, 
The heroine marries Count Truyn, an old friend. The plot of the story 
unfolds slowly, yet the characters are introduced with a confusing 
rapidity. The descriptions are apt to be too minute, and the translation, 
in the main, is abrupt, and shows a lack of finish. Still, towards the 
last the reader is led to feel Zinka’s strong love and sudden repulsion 
of Sempaly. The duel is graphically described, while the scenes which 
follow are full of pathos and feeling. The characters of Sempaly, cow- 
ardly and passionate, of Stertzl, strong and obstinate, and of Zinka, 
eweet and lovely, are ably studied and delineated. 





COLUMBIA. A STORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By 
Joun R. Mosick. (New York: Funx & WaGNALLs.) 

This book is the first of a series which is called forth by the quadri- 
centennial of the discovery. Around the history of Columbus’ attempts 
to obtain help to carry on his voyage of discovery and his ultimate suc- 
cess, the author has woven his story of romance and tragedy. The hero, 
Hernando Estevan, is a young lad whose father was compelled to flee 
the country through the intrigues of his brother. It becomes the boy’s 
one object in life to rescue his father, whom he believes to be in cap- 
tivity across the sea. With this object in view he joins Columbus in his 
adventures, drawing upon himself and Columbus the hatred and oppo- 
sition of his Uncle Garcia, who fears lest the lad should finally become 
great enough to punish him for his conspiracy against his brother. The 
story closes as well as any one could wish. A new world is discovered, 
the prisoner released, the villain slain, and the hero marries a fair maid 
whom he had rescued from the Moors. Little can be said in commenda- 
tion of the literary style of the work. The plot is somewhat strained 
and the past and the present are often combined in a way which is nei- 
ther historical nor narrative. 


ESTEVAN. A STORY OF THE SPANISH CONQUESTS. By Joun 
R. Musick. (New Yore: THe Funk & Waanatis Co.) 


This book is the second of the Columbian Historical Novels, and is 
one of those works, just now so numerous, which are written, with but 
little literary pretensions, solely for the market. Its story covers the 
period from 1509 to the discovery of the Mississippi, the hero, Chris- 
topher Estevan, taking a prominent part in the leading events of the 
period. The historical incidents are treated with accuracy, it is true, but 
we fear that when the author says, in the preface, that “ one has only to 
select incidents, and, by the exercise of a little skill in weaving them 
together, an entertaining novel is made,” he describes his own methods 
too well. It seems odd that a native Indian girl should have the same 
mame as the be of Mark Antony. However, the plot is well con- 
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structed, so that till the last the reader does not suspect that the myster- 
ious Indian lad, Nicosia, is the hero, Christoral de Balboa, in disguise. 


ENTHRALLED AND RELEASED. By E. Werner, TRANSLATED By 
Dr. Rapoagt. (New York: Worruinetron & Co.) 

This novel is translated from the German, and well done, the trans. 
lator having well preserved its distinctly German spirit. It has not quite 
as much life as most Americans like in a novel, but the plot is well laid 
and carefully followed out. A young German nobleman, having in- 
dulged in too gay a life in Venice, is summoned, much against his will, 
to his native land by his uncle and guardian, a Baron, who, disappointed 
in love, has retired to live a lonely life in his castle on the cloud-sur- 
rounded heights of Felseneck. The plottings of a priest, the trouble 
with the peasantry, the devastation of a great flood, and the final mar- 
riages of both uncle and nephew form a chain of interesting events. The 
book is not without bits of humor, such as the persistent and at last suc- 
cessful attempts of the justice-counsellor to get a wife. 


SWEET DANGER, By Exta Wueeter Witcox. (New Yorr: F. T. 
NzE Ly.) 


This novel is modern in type, and touches upon subjects which have 
excited the greatest discussion of late years. Prominent among these is 
the free love. The scene is laid chiefly in New York and Paris. 

Dolores King, the principal character, of great personal beauty, is 
thrown, after the premature death of her mother, under the influence of 
an uncle of extreme views on the marriage relation. 

She is led by him to resolve not to marry. Percy Durand, disappointed 
in an early attachment, is also decidedly opposed to marriage. The plot 
is the story of the relations of these two. The book deals directly with 
the subject without, however, any distinct purpose. The central idea 
seems to be “ that those who belong to each other spiritually will find 
each other and dwell together through eternities of love.” The marriage 
question is one of the greatest importance, but it is doubtful whether 
works of this kind throw any light on the solution of its difficulties. 

There are several poems of the passionate type; also the dramatic 
element is very prominent in parts of the work. 


THE HEIRESS. By Henar Grivirte. Transuatep sy Emma C. 
Hewrrr anv Jutien Corman. (New York: Worruineton Co.) 

There is but little plot to this story, but it is well handled and the 
interest is well sustained. We are introduced to “ the heiress,” Mademoi- 
selle Lemartroy, as she is starting out for the ball, whither she is accom- 
panied by her father. On their return, Monsieur Lemartroy, who for 
several days has been conscious of approaching illness, sits down and 
writes his will. In the morning he is found dead, and in his will he 
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appointed as his daughter’s guardian Monsieur Vallencour. Mademoi- 
selle Lemartroy being the heiress to an immense fortune, has many 
suitors, among them being Aristide Bellet and Georges Tracy. Bellet is 
@ young man of no means and aspires to literary honors. But most of 
his literary efforts are the work of Gustave Merlin, better known as 
Bazochet, bought for the sum of one hundred sous apiece. This decep- 
tion was finally the cause of his downfall. 

Tracy is a young naval officer, who for some time is restrained from 
paying his attention to the young lady through his belief that her father 
has forbidden her marrying anyone in the navy; but finding out that he 
is mistaken, he declares himself and is accepted. The discovery of Bel- 
let’s imposition furnishes the best portion of the plot, in which Tracy 
and his friend play an important part. 


ANTHONY MELGRAVE. By Tuomas McCautes. (New York: G. 
P. Purwam’s Sons.) 


The story of this book is gathered about an old family mansion, 
Montalbon, which the author locates in Virginia, near Washington ; 
also a few incidents are laid in Boston. The tale is principally the 
life of Sefiora Cardenas and the happy marriage of her foster daughter, 
Marion Lemore. Why the novel is named from the rather incidental 
character of Anthony Melgrave is a question that perhaps only the 
author can answer. The story of Sefiora Cardenas is a sad one. She 
was educated in a French convent. She moved in both the society of 
Paris and of Madrid, and was disappointed in two love affairs. On the 
death of an old school friend, who had supplanted her in the affections 
of her betrothed, she becomes the foster-mother of her daughter. This 
little girl is brought to Montalbon and becomes the heroine of the story. 
However, the origin of Marion is kept from her until after the death of 
the Sefiora. 

The unfortunate marriage of Anthony Melgrave furnishes a counter- 
plot. His little daughter reconciles the lovers and is the means of bring- 
ing about the marriage of Melgrave and Marion. The character of 
Anthony is well drawn and the description has a decided merit. 

In the October number of the University Magazine there appears a pic- 
ture and biographical sketch of Mr. Thomas McCaleb. He is but twenty- 
one years old and graduated at Columbia in the class of '92. He has 
traveled very much and has some literary ability. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN. By ALexanper Dumas. (PHILADEL- 
pHIA: T. B. Patrrerson & Bros.) 

This trartlation of Dumas’ most exciting novel is by Thomas Williams. 

He has been successful in reproducing the great French novelist’s vigorous 
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style and apt expression. Asa historical novelist, Dumas ranks with Sir 
Walter Scott, and “The Three Guardsmen ” corresponds to the “ Waverly’ 
as an expression of the author’s genius. The plot of the romance is laid 
in the time of Richelieu, and is one of great depth and interest. It 
throws a light on French history and the French Court, and discloses the 
identity of “The Man With the Iron Mask.” 

D’ Artagnan, a native of Gascony, and the three guardsmen, Porthos, 
Athos and Aramis, are the principal personages of the story; Richelieu 
Louis XTII., Queen Anne of Austria and Buckingham, are the histori 
characters that find a place in the story. The siege of Rochelle is one 
of the events that is brought more vividly to the reader of “ The Three 
Guardsmen.” The book is full of exciting incidents, which fascinate, 
and the author seems to lure the reader from one cover to the other by 
an interminable series of surprises. 

When first published, the novels of Dumas created great excitement 
in the literary world, and since that time their popularity has continued. 
They truly represent the work of the greatest living novelist. 





PRAY YOU, SIR, WHOSE DAUGHTER? By Hexen H. Garpenesr. 
(Boston: Tae Arena PusiisHine Co.). 


This book belongs to that class which presents some philosophical or 
ethical principle under the guise of fiction. Miss Gardener takes three 
girls as types and portrays the struggle of girlhood against unjust social 
conditions. Two of the girls, Ettie Burton and Frances King, come from 
ordinary families, and their fathers are representatives in the New York 
legislature. The third one, Gertrude Foster, is the thinker of the book, 
and, with the help of Selden Avery, propounds the vital principle of the 
book. The “Age of Consent” law is the pivotal subject, and in discuss- 
ing a hypothetical case of legislation on a law of this kind, the authoress 
displays the corruption of legislators and deplorable condition of girls in 
lower classes. She also asserts the thorough helplessness and dependence 
of girls in all classes, and makes a strong plea for womanhood. The 
story is without any plot, but the book is especially good in the depiction 
of character. In the main the conversation is natural, but in places the 
object of the book becomes too apparent. The authoress has succeeded 
in eliminating anything that would shock the moral sense and in cover- 
ing up revolting crime with suggestive conversation of the characters. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muppocx. (Pxrta- 
petpaia: Tae J. B. Lipprncorr Co.) 


There is no tale in English folk-lore so full of interest as the one that 
tells of Nottingham and Sherwood Forest in the days of Robin Hood. 
It has only become more popular since it has been presented in Tenny- 
son’s “Foresters ;” the characters and scenes having been made more real 
by this play. Mr. Muddock by no means follows the same plot as is set 
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forth in the “ Foresters;” in truth there is no need of it, for there is such 
a myth-like haziness about the career of Robin Hood, that one 
story of his life is as good as another. The story starts with a bout 
Robin Hood engaged in with a rival for the band of Maid Marian. In 
the engagement he kills his rival and in consequence he is outlawed ; at 
this point begins this wild life in Sherwood Forest. He is separated from 
Marian, but afterwards she finds her way to him and they are married; 
a quarrel follows and she deserts her husband. Years afterward Robin 
Hood finds his wife in a hospital dying, and on her death bed she re- 
lates the sad story of her life. The story tells of the doughty band of 
foresters and their leader swearing allegiance to the King; and closes 
with the death of Robin Hood. 

The author shows that he has made a study of the customs in Eng- 
land during the 12th century. He depicts the ineradicable hatred of the 
Saxon for the Norman French ; he shows in what light the King and his 
barons were held by the people; he faithfully reflects the life of the 
friars and the condition of the common people. The author uses a 
vocabulary calculated to suit the times and explains quaint words 
by foot-notes. Mr. Muddock looks at his forest scenery through the eye 
of Robin Hood, who was fully awake to all its beauty. The descriptions 
that appear here and there in the book are well done. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated with photogravures by Stanley L. Wood. 





LV’EVANGELISTE. By Atpnonse Davper. TRansLaTED BY Mary 
Neat SHerwoop. (Cuicaco: F. T. Negty.) 

“ L’Evangeliste” is by no means a pleasant story. It relates the work 
of one Jeanne Autheman, who is are ligious fanatic. She is the wife of 
a wealthy banker and busies herself with the propaganda of her own 
peculiar religious belief. The novel tells of the influence of this woman 
upon Eline Ebsen, whom she persuades to give up her mother and 
fiancée for a life of religious devotion. Madame Autheman, |l’evangel- 
iste, is a heartless woman, a mystic and without even a charm of 
fascination. The story is very sad and leaves the reader with a cold, 
uncanny feeling. 


ONE YEAR: A TALE OF WEDLOCK. Transiatep From THE SWEDISH. 
(New York: Worruinerton Co.) 

The author of this book appears under the nom de plume of Baroness 
Tautphcebus, who gave to the public a novel entitled “The Initials.” The 
story is the loveless marriage of Ludwig and Lavinia. A quarrel on the 
day of their marriage leads to a separation; but, to avoid scandal, they 
agree to postpone the divorce forone year. The period that followed was 
one of jealousy and misunderstanding. At the end of the year they 
have really fallen desperately in love with each other, and nothing 
more is said of the proposed separation. The plot is simple and the 
denouement is no surprise to the reader. 
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THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. By Encar Fawcerr. (Carcaco: F, T, 
Negty.) 

“Mr. Fawcett is the Bayard of American fiction, sans peur et sans 
reproche, whose work stands distinctly and nobly for moral progress.”— 
Boston Budget. 

The story of this novel is of Marie, the adopted daughter of Mrs. 
Rouncevalle, who really is the child of Hugh Costello, a New York 
boodle politician. She becomes engaged to an aristocratic Englishman, 
who does not desert her when he learns her lineage, but will not consent 
to being married in Grace church if Marie took her real name. In the 
end Costello agrees not to claim his daughter and is reconciled to her. 
The book is a criticism of ward politicians and Tammany heelers; also 
contains humorous descriptions of the parvenus in New York society. 








WATCHES FOR GRADUATES. 


TIFFANY WATCHES. 

The movements of the Tirrany Warcues are constructed upon 
the most advanced scientific methods and are guaranteed time- 
keepers. The casings are all of the best and most refined forms 
and exact workmanshi. The dials are distinctly and accurately 
marked, and in harmony with the casing, making each watch a 
perfect example of its articular style. 


WATCHES FOR MEN. 
18 Karat Go_p Huntine Cases 





Medium size, . ‘ . , . ‘ P from $65.00 
Large * ° ; . : - Sent 75.00 
TIMING WATCHES FOR COLLEGE SPORTS. 
Sterling Silver Cases, ° ° ° ° from 35.00 
18 Karat Gold Cases, : ‘ies ts ; = . °° > ee 
WaATOH CHAINS FOR MEN. 
Single Chains, 14 Karat gold, ‘ ‘ : ‘ from 10.00 
Single Chains, 18 Karat gold, . ; x , vet 12.00 
Double Chains, 14 Karat gold, " . é 2 12.00 
Double Chains, 18 Karat gold, ‘ . . x ore 15.00 
Vest Rissons ror Evenine Wan— 
Mounted in gold, . ‘ . ° ‘ from 7.00 
Wartca Foss ror Evenine Wear— 
Mounted in gold, ‘ ‘ , .  . from 7.00 


Cuts showing sizes and styles of Watches or Chains sent upon request. 


‘TIFFANY & Co., 
UNION SQUARE, a y F oo 8 NEW YORE 











